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NEIERS 








In all my adult years, | have never read a 
more irrelevant piece of writing than Alex- 
ander Cockburn’s ‘““The Future Lies Ahead” 
[October]. Even for Mr. Cockburn, it was 
quite an achievement. 
—Paul Glazier 
New York, N.Y. 


"Wet Noodles’ 


It is hard to believe Mr. Louis Rukeyser’s 
argument that New York’s newspapers con- 
tributed significantly to New York City’s 
financial difficulties [“‘How The Press Helped 
New York Go Broke’’—September 1975]. 
Indeed, it is even harder to believe that “*. . . 
the bankers erred by being too complaisant 
for too long—and thus implicitly encouraging 
the runaway growth of the city’s expense 
budget. .. .”’ If such was the case, why is the 
State of New York now putting the fiscal 
management of the City in the hands of such 
wet noodles? 

No, the answers lie elsewhere. True, blame 
must fall on the city officials. But are the 
“hardheaded” bankers immune now from 
complicity? Let us hear from Mr. Rukeyser 
why the banks suddenly found New York City 
in trouble, why suddenly, after all the years of 
protligacy, they found New York “unsound.” 
Let us also hear about the Real Estate Invest- 
meni Trusts established by the banks so that 
they could pursue the fancy speculations of 
the Thirties. Let us hear about the fiscal crisis 
of the banks that resulted in the fiscal crisis 
of New York. 

I would imagine financial editors of New 
York papers would write about such matters 
if they were ‘‘encouraged”’ to do so. 

—Robert J. Hall 
Daly City, Calif. 





Identity Crisis 

I was wondering if the “F. Seitel’’ of Cliffside 
Park, N.J. who so neatly judges the media 
coverage of the city’s financial crisis in your 
October letters column is Frazier Seitel, who 
does p.r. for Chase Manhattan Bank. If the 
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two are the same, don’t you think you should 
have warned your readers? 

—Allan J. Mayer 

Newsweek 

New York, N.Y. 

Editor's reply: No. Even if we had known that 

Seitel was manager of Chase Manhattan's 

news bureau in New York, his corporate affil- 

iation is irrelevant. His letter arrived on per- 

sonal stationery and reflected his views, not 

the bank’s. 


‘Hippie Trip’ 


It’s unfortunate that you assigned the story 
about me and my awards competitions to an 
inexperienced young person who obviously 
knows virtually nothing about journalism 
awards competitions, newspaper consultants 
or press critics [Hellbox—August 1975]. 

The whole point of Philadelphia Inquirer 
reporter Rod Nordland’s malicious and libel- 
ous story about me was this: He alleged (1) 
that Newspaper Editorial Workshop Services 
was invented last winter as a cover for some 
fake contests, and (2) that the winners weren't 
going to get their awards. You completely 
missed those two points, and didn't mention 
them in your story. (Both are untrue; 
N.E.W.S. was founded as a consulting firm in 
1965 and first started sponsoring contests in 
1968; and the winners have received their 
awards.) 

You omitted the facts which would explain 
my background in journalism and why lam a 
newspaper consultant, press critic, and con- 
test sponsor and judge. Such as having won 
the Sigma Delta Chi Foundation Award for 
press criticism, or having served as program 
chairman of the New Jersey Press Associa- 
tion, or having been a top prize-winning man- 
aging editor. Why didn’t you mention these 
things, so as to give your readers some 
perspective? 

The news executive of The Wall Street 
Journal may be paranoid about my awards, 
but Jonathan Kwitny, the Journal reporter 
who won one of them, is perfectly happy with 
his award. Your reporter neglected to say so. 
Everybody in the country who entered, in 
fact, is happy except a few paranoids on the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and The Wall Street 
Journal. You neglected to say that, too. 

My consulting business is a private busi- 
ness. It is the only such enterprise sponsoring 
newspaper awards competitions of a general 
nature; normally it’s done by universities, 
foundations, etc. But since mine is a private 
business, don’t you think I have the right to 
do whatever I want with the revenue I derive 
from that business? Just about everybody but 
you seems to think so. 

After four years, I feel [MORE] has, after a 
good start, degenerated into some kind of 
hippie trip in which the Hunter Thompsons 
among our younger media freaks are, as 
Chester Holoway put it so well in your August 
issue, “performing ... for each other's ad- 
miration.”’ All this seems to have very little to 
do any longer with what should be your prime 
function: an appraisal of U.S. journalism. 

—Robert A. Juran 

Director 

Newspaper Editorial Workshop Services 
Los Angeles, Ca. 


Cover-up? 


The October ‘‘Hellbox’’ included a 9-1/2- 


inch report on the impending wedding of 
comics characters Brenda Starr and Basil 
St. John, 30 years after creator Dale Mes- 





sick was persuaded to postpone the event in- 
definitely by circulation-conscious publish- 
ers. In the interim—judging by the accom- 
panying comics panels from 1945 and 1975— 
Basil’s patch has shifted from his right eye 
to his left. Was this a side-effect of his ‘‘in- 
curable brain disease’? Would Basil rather 
switch than sight? Did Starr get in his good 
eye? Could Basil have been framed? Will 
the villain get 40 lashes? Has someone been 
using glasses for pouring instead of poring? 
Did the syndicator, original readers or even 
artist notice this cross-up ({MORE] certainly 
didn’t!)? May we tune in to next month’s 
issue for an eye-opening explanation? Or are 
we in for another cover-up? 
—George Friedman 
New York, N.Y. 
Editor's reply: No cover-up intended. Dale 
Messick, creator of the strip, informs us that 
the eye patch switch occurred purely acciden- 
tally, because “‘in the hectic life of being a 
mother and wife the comic strip sometimes 
became secondary.”’ Messick couldn’t recall 
precisely when the change was made, but ap- 
parently the patch is a permanent fixture on 
Basil’s left eye. 


‘The Sexual Minorities 


I agree with William Simon [Furthermore— 
August 1975] that the sexual for most of us is 
experienced ‘‘in the context of a burdensome 
silence” and that there’s little in the media 
either realistic or informative about sex. But 
I was absolutely astounded, as a gay journalist 
and media-watcher, to learn that “the media 
tend to do a better job of covering the sexual 
minorities than they do in dealing with the 
heterosexual majority.’’ We don’t see it that 
way. 

It’s part of the special oppression of gay 
people that we find ourselves defined by so- 
ciety and the media that reflects its attitudes 
only in terms of our sexuality, and badly at 
that. Simon notes, for instance, the current 
attention paid in interviews and criticism to 
the sex lives of prominent gay artists. But 
none of it elevates their reputations, as he 
should know. It’s used to discredit their 
work. In the past year this device has been 
used more than once against Ginsberg, Wil- 
liams, Albee, Maugham, Coward, and others 
—all in the pages of one newspaper, The 
Village Voice. 

The somewhat increased media coverage 
of gay people in the past few years has sel- 
dom been “balanced, even at times distin- 
guished,”” as Simon says. The word “‘bal- 
anced” itself, of course, implies that our sex- 
uality and our personhood is still a matter of 
debate—as in the treatment of the contro- 
versy over whether homosexuality should be 
removed from the sickness list by the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association. There has been 
only one instance of what I would call ‘“‘dis- 
tinguished” reporting on the gay community 
in the New York press in the past six years— 
Barbara Trecker’s 1974 series in the Post. 
This year neither the Times, the News nor 
the Post ran one word on the Gay Pride 
march, when over 20,000 lesbians and gay 
men marched up Sixth Avenue to Central 
Park. 

Simon’s allegation that there are more 
books and articles dealing with homosexu- 
ality and other sexual minorities than there 
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Corrections 


In last month’s Hellbox article on the 
Public Broadcasting System’s underwrit- 
ing guidelines, Paul Mutino was incor- 
rectly identified as PBS’s assistant gen- 
eral counsel. Mutino is the assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 
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Bo sesuns to the Pacific Sun, of Marin County, 
California, for extraordinary coverage of an ordinary 
story—the opening of a second campus by the local 
community college district. A college opening is the 
kind of story most suburban newspapers would use as 
filler between the retail and the grocery advertising—- 
and the Sun’s major competitor, the six-days-a-week 
San Rafael Independent-Journal, did just that, bury- 
ing its story on the new Indian Valley College on page 
52, amid a special supplement “‘filled with back-to- 
school tips and merchandise.”’ The Independent-Jour- 
nal’s story, headlined 3,000 EXPECTED AT NEW 
COLLEGE, was fashioned after a Chamber of Com- 
merce press release as it described glowingly the new 
school ‘situated on 333 rolling, oak-studded acres in 
Novato,”’ about an hour’s drive north from San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Pacific Sun, described by its publisher as an 
“alternative weekly,”” was somewhat less sanguine 
about this latest addition to scholastic endeavor. For 
its story, the Sun mobilized a small squad of volun- 
teers—nearly all of them housewives—to probe the 
background of the new college, and having mustered 
this reportorial infantry, launched an investigative 
blitz that rolled over Marin’s oak-studded hills and 
tallied up dozens of interviews with community college 
teachers, trustees, administrators and _ students. 
Among the findings of the Sun’s task force: 

¢ The drop in enrollment at the district’s older, 
Kentfield campus, resulting from the diversion of stu- 
dents to the new campus, would bring about layoffs of 
younger, part-time instructors, and at the same time 
force older faculty members to teach Saturday and 
evening classes. 

e Tenured instructors at the Kentfield campus 
were fearful of being forced to transfer to the new 
campus, while administrators and faculty at Indian 
Valley were equally fearful that forced transfers of old 
faculty from Kentfield would compromise the new 
school’s innovative, “cluster college’’ philosophy. 

¢ The new campus, built on the basis of enrollment 
projections made in the early sixties, could remain a 
virtual ‘‘ghost town’’ as environmentally conscious 
Marin moved toward a no-growth and no-develop- 
ment state. 

Professional education writers in the Bay area were 
impressed by the quality of the research turned in by 
the Pacific Sun’s amateur crew. Jim Benet, the highly 
regarded education correspondent of San Francisco's 
PBS station, KQED-TYV, found that the Sun’s inter- 
views with such a broad spectrum of the community 
made it ‘‘quite convincing that people do feel that way 
about what's going on in the district, and that the 
complaints are not just those of single individuals.” 

The Pacific Sun’s executive editor, Don Stanley, de- 





Pacific Sun executive editor Don 
Stanley mobilized a volunteer 
task force to look beyond the 
“333 rolling, oak-studded acres"’ 
of Marin County's new Indian 
Valley College. 


cided to organize a volunteer force last spring, after a 
number of promising stories had to be shelved be- 
cause the tiny (circ.: 10,000) Sun “‘didn’t have the 
personpower to do the investigative work they would 
require.”’ In April, Stanley used his weekly column to 
call for volunteers, and in short order some 25 people 
showed up for an organizational meeting. “‘A good 
half of them had something else in mind,” Stanley ex- 
plained. ‘“They were either looking for a job, or they 
thought we wanted 25 reporters.” 

Of the eight volunteers that stayed to work on the 
community college story, seven were women—most in 
their mid-thirties. Stanley’s theory is that ‘‘most of the 
women are at that age when people, particularly in 
Marin County, are wondering what it’s all about. 
They’ve got the house, they’ve got the car, the kids are 
in school or grown up, and they’re wondering, ‘What 
now?’ ’’ One woman on the task force put it in simpler 
terms: ‘‘We have a lot of leisure time, and we want to 
do something for the benefit of the community.”” Most 
also had impressive research, writing or editorial 
skills, and wanted to use them. 

The volunteers met weekly with Don Stanley and 
Joanne Williams of the Sun staff to exchange informa- 
tion and coordinate their coverage. They seemed to 
have enjoyed themselves thoroughly. Pat Briggs, who 
analysed the budget of the community college district, 
felt that “if you’re going to volunteer, you shouldn’t 
feel exploited. Don Stanley told us over and over that 
this was not a writing job and that we were not going 
to get paid. The people at the Sun handled it in such a 
way that nobody felt they were underlings. They have 
a really nice touch with people, and they were as 
honest and as open as anyone could be.” 

The Sun plans to continue using volunteers 
throughout the year. Already the Sun has completed a 
second, although less successful, investigation of the 
criminal-justice system in the county. ‘“The task force 
can do an extremely good job in less controversial 
areas,” explains Sun senior editor Alice Yarish, who is 
guiding the criminal-justice task force. ‘But in an 
area like this, where the departments are extremely 
defensive, I think it takes professionals who are famil- 
iar with the way the departments work, know their 
way around, and know some of the personnel. They 
had much better luck with the college, where the 
people they were talking to were not in such a sensitive 
position.”” Another Sun project, however, could prove 
closer to home. Four years ago, divorces exceeded 
marriages in Marin County for the first time—leaving 
a few to calculate the years left until everyone in the 
county was single. Stanley proposes to examine the 
state of marriage in Marin. ‘“‘We’re all aware of a spe- 
cial turbulence in the county, even if it doesn’t affect 
our own lives directly—and it’s one of the few sources 
of energy I see here.” —WILLIAM BATES 
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San Francisco Bay area newspapers 
and advertisers are lining up to cash 
in on the apparent willingness of the 
city’s daily monopoly newspapers to 
pay cash on the barrel to keep anti- 
trust suits out of court. Last May, the 
Examiner and Chronicle paid $1.35 
million to the Bay Guardian and a 
dozen advertisers, thus avoiding a 
court test of the Newspaper Preser- 
vation act, the joint operating agree- 
ment that creates a monopoly adver- 
tising situation in the city (“Nothing 
Succeeds Like Failure’’-—June 1975). 
Two weeks after those suits were set- 
tled, the BASS ticket agency filed 
another anti-trust suit. By August, 
the dailies had paid BASS 100 per 
cent of the claimed damages plus 
legal fees and court costs, totaling 
between $50,000 and $100,000. 

Now, the Pacific Sun, an alterna- 
tive weekly just over the Golden Gate 
Bridge in Marin County, and Bay 
Promotions, Inc., Oakland’s former 
Roller Derby promoters, have filed a 
joint anti-trust claim in San Fran- 
cisco federal court seeking damages 
from the two papers that may mount 
over the $1 million mark. Other ad- 
vertisers have contacted the Sun’s 
San Francisco-attorney in prepara- 
tion for suits of their own. The Sun 
claims that Examiner-Chronicle 
combined advertising rates are so 
high that advertisers can’t afford to 
advertise in the Sun as well. Sun 
publisher Steve McNamara claims 
that failed efforts to launch a San 
Francisco edition and an entertain- 
ment paper would have succeeded 
without the monopolies. 

Other negotiations have taken 
place between the two dailies and the 
Berkeley Barb. The Barb initiated 
talks last spring and apparently 
hoped to reach an out-of-court set- 
tlement. But no easy agreement re- 
sulted, and Barb spokesmen now re- 
fuse to comment on the present state 
of negotiations. 

Lawyers for the dailies, however, 
insist the party’s over. ‘‘We’re not a 
welfare agency,”’ says attorney Bill 
Dowling III. ‘The window is 
closed—in case anyone thought it 
was open.”’ Another Examiner 
Chronicle lawyer, E. John Kleines, 
states more emphatically, ‘““We are 
not going to settle with them [the 
Sun.” —DAN ROSS 


Joy in Pittsburgh 


In 1973, the call letters WJOI be- 
came available when a Florence, 
Alabama radio station gave them 
up. Robert Clarke, general manager 
of WKJF-FM in Pittsburgh, decided 
his station needed a new identity and 
applied for the appealing letters. 

The Heftel Corp., which owns two 
Stations in Pittsburgh, also applied 
for WJOI for an outlet it wanted to 
purchase in Boston. The FCC's 
policy on conflicting claims was un- 
clear. Over the summer the agency 
devised a rule stipulating that in 
such cases, the oldest station would 
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receive the letters—in this instance, 
WKIJF. 

Then came a late application from 
WRC, NBC’s outlet in Washington, 
D.C., which was older than WKJF. 
“It seemed to us,”’ Clarke said, ‘that 
they were asked to do so by someone 
who wanted to keep the call letters 
out of the Pittsburgh market.” Some 
observers believe that WRC was per- 
suaded by Cecil Heftel to make the 
application. Says Heftel: “Il don’t 
think I’ve ever talked to anybody at 
WRC in my life. So there isn’t much 
I could have done in that respect.” 

Still, WRC had the letters. Every- 
one else was unhappy now, including 
WGAY.a station in suburban Wash- 
ington that claimed a conflict in lis- 
tener identification. The FCC agreed. 
NBC then submitted an application 
for its WMAQ-FM in Chicago, 
again the oldest among the disput- 
ing parties. WKJF, meanwhile, set- 
tled for the new letters WKOI. 


HEB ON 





The Chicago station was known as 
WJOI from February 1974 to June 
1975, when a change in format 
brought a change in call letters. 
Once more WJOI was available, and 
in September, Clarke finally got it. 

——EVAN PATTAK 


A Time For 
Bluefish? 


Approximately 600 temporary State 
police press passes were issued in 
September for the out-of-state re- 
porters descending on Boston to cov- 
er Phase Two of court-ordered school 
busing for integration. They were on 
the streets as early as 5:30 the first 
school day in anticipation of a repe- 
tition of last year’s much-publicized 
fights between blacks and Charles- 
town “‘townies’”” and South Boston 
“Southies.”’ Over 100 reporters were 
in the overheated School Depart- 
ment Media Center, busily ignoring 





Our search for the official slogan 
for America’s bicentennial will end on 
Dec. 1. Then, in the American way, 
the people will determine the winning 
slogan by national ballot. 

Here’s how it will work: 

As the slogans arrive, they are 
screened by the American Legion, 
Jaycees and General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which will select the 
best 200 slogans. 

These will be turned over to an 
executive screening board, consisting 
of the 55 state and territorial bicen- 
tennial chairmen. They will determine 
the 20 finalists. 

On Jan. 18, the finalists will be 
announced at the football Superbowl 
game. For the next month, the general 
public will be invited to vote for the 
slogan they think is most fitting. This 
will become the nation’s official bicen- 
tennial slogan. 

* * * 

The winner will be invited to take 
his family on a month-long tour of 
America, winding up at the White 
House. American Motors will give 
him a new station wagon, Holiday 
Inns will put the family up each night 
at the closest available inn. To -cover 
the remaining travel expenses, the 
Copernicus Society will give the 
winner $5,000. 

There will be additional awards, 
including cash prizes from the Coper- 
nicus Society, for the runner-up 
slogans.... The Boy Scouts, Girl 





Dita Beard, Where Are You 
Now That We Need You? 
Undaunted even by reports of a CIA plot against his life, muckraking 
columnist Jack Anderson has persevered in his year-long search for the 
best slogan for America’s Bicentennial. Frankly, we had been wondering 


how—and when—Anderson could make the final, agonizing selection. 
In his Sept. 29 column, written with Les Whitten, we found out: 


The Bettmann Archive 





Scouts and Campfire Girls have of- 
fered to tabulate the votes. 

The slogan search has already 
brought dramatic, overwhelming evi- 
dence that Americans love their 
country and are eager to declare it. 
One year ago, we wrote: 

..."At this time, as we emerge 
from the Watergate nightmare into 
the dawn’s early light, as we near 200 
years under a common flag as a free 
and progressing people, are there the 
right words to reaffirm our faith in 
America? 

...'The words ought not to be the 
forced effort of a political ghost writer 
but the spontaneous eruption of some 
grateful citizen, some struggler in the 
field. We, therefore, invite the citizens 
of America—the school children, la- 
borers, housewives, veterans—to 
express their feelings about America 
in a slogan.” 

This brought a spontaneous out- 
pouring of slogans from the heart of 
the nation.... 

Posters urging people to send in 
their slogans are being circulated in 
50,000 supermarkets, 2,000 F.W. 
Woolworth stores, 1,800 Holiday Inns 
and 1,700 J.C. Penney stores. And 
2,800 state and county fairs have been 
participating. ... 

Encyclopaedia Britannica will in- 
clude the slogan campaign in its 1976 
yearbook, thus making it part of his- 
tory. And the American Song Festival 
will put the winning slogan to music... 
















the “no smoking”’ sign. Television 
technicians were explaining to school 
officials why a plate-glass window 
had to be broken. ‘‘Had to get the 
cables in somehow,” said a techni- 
cian from WGBH-TV. 

The reporters were ultimately to 
be disappointed: there were no ston- 
ings, no large crowds in front of the 
schools and less than 20 arrests for 
minor violations. But at the outset, 
the adrenalin level was high. On the 
first day of school, when a car with 
three teenagers was stopped for run- 
ning a stop sign in the troubled area, 
100 reporters scrambled for phones 
and the three local stations inter- 
rupted their programs with bulletins. 

Later on the first day, a minor 
fight in a Charlestown alley caused a 
rush of photographers down the nar- 
row passageway, falling over one an- 
other, anxious to get their first ac- 
tion picture. Paul Reece, a reporter 
covering Charlestown for WNAC- 
TV, was pushed by a “‘townie’’ show- 
ing resentment toward the media 
and chose to push the youngster 
back. A few seconds later it was four 
against one, with Reece losing. A lo- 
cal WCVB-TV journalist rescued 
Reece after calling him ‘‘an asshole 
for starting trouble”’ in front of the 
““townies.”” 

It seemed reporters, not blacks, 
were the target for attack. Besides 
the Reece incident, a Newsday report- 
er was roughed up and his car wind- 
shield smashed, a_ photographer 
from the local Real Paper had his 
camera stolen from his arms and 
other reporters and photographers 
were spit upon by townspeople. 

Enough was enough. The Hearst- 
owned Boston Herald-American ran 
an unusual front-page editorial the 
second week of school telling out-of- 
state reporters to leave, because, in 
their words, ““The war is over.’’ Ac- 
cording to the editorial, the remain- 
ing reporters should turn their atten- 
tion to ‘“‘bluefish off Cape Cod, the 
Boston Red Sox, or the leaves which 
are beginning to turn.”’ The editorial, 
however, was a bit ill-informed. 
Many reporters had left during the 
first week, and the rest were gone by 
the first weekend. 

—KEVIN L. GOLDMAN 


The Honeymoon 
is Over 


Late last August, Florida Governor 
Reuben Askew and his press secre- 
tary, Paul Schnitt, were invited to a 
“listening session” in Tallahassee by 
capitol reporters, who wanted to 
complain about being unable to 
reach Askew outside of press confer- 
ences. The next day, Malcolm John- 
son, editor of the Tallahassee Demo- 
crat, declared in his column (“I De- 
clare!’’) that to his and many report- 
ers’ minds, the gripe luncheon 
hadn’t gotten past the first course 
because the big question had gone 
unasked: ‘‘How confidently can re- 
porters pursue an exclusive news tip 
up to an inquiry of the Governor 
when they must deal always through 











a press secretary who is married to 
one of their competitors?” 

Johnson’s unmusical trumpeting 
came rather late; the wedding march 
had been played over 18 months be- 
fore, when Schnitt married St. Pe- 
tersburg Times capitol reporter Vir- 
ginia Ellis. A Times veteran of more 
than ten years, Ellis had been ex- 
pecting conflict-of-interest attacks 
from politicians she had investi- 
gated, not from Johnson, whom she 
had never met. She said she does 
not usually cover Askew and has 
quoted her husband only once— 
when “everyone else had gone 
home.” 

Certain that he was cutting a Gor- 
dian knot for his Tallahassee col- 
leagues, Johnson devoted most of the 
Democrat’s Aug. 31 editorial page to 
a reprint of his original column, em- 
bellished by a colorful reply from 
Ellis’s boss, Times editor Gene Pat- 
terson: 

How do you expect these two young 
people to deal with your curious 
allegation—that simply because 
they are married you suspect they 
must be professionally dishonest? 
That kind of thing is out of the pretty 
dark past of journalism . . #What 
you have printed is poisonous bar- 
room gossip. 

Johnson, obviously a fan of news- 
papers’ shadier days, added a reply- 
to-the-reply, stubbornly headlined 
NO APOLOGY ON ASKEW PRESS 
CONFLICT VIEW, in which he did 
not apologize. A week later, he com- 
plained to [MORE], “‘Now I’ve got 
the NOW [National Organization of 
Women] people and everyone else in 
here saying I’m questioning her [El- 
lis’s] ethics. That’s baloney.” 

Lack of leaks from Askew’s press 
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office to the Times was beside the 
point, Johnson maintained. He was 
smarting from old wounds, and knew 
danger when he smelt it. “I spent 
the four most miserable years of my 
life fighting a press secretary who 
had favorites,” he said. Other jour- 
nalists in Tallahasse and St. Peters- 
burg simply hoped that his storming 
would blow out to sea as soon as 
possible. 

—ANN MARIE CUNNINGHAM 


The Kane Mutiny 


The Rochester Times-Union and 
Democrat & Chronicle, both Gan- 
nett newspapers, have acted swiftly 
to put down a brewing insurrection 
by a family of newscarriers. When 18 
year-old Gergory Kane, who had 
been delivering the Times-Union for 
five and a half years, decided that he 
was constantly being shortchanged, 
overcharged and cheated out of prizes 
by his employer, he and his parents 





decided that the time had come to 
take some action. ‘‘There is a policy 
at Gannett,’’ complained father Jos- 
eph Kane, ‘‘to smile and speak of 
stewardship, Coca-Cola, and mother- 
hood ...and then rip-off the car- 
riers.”” 

Gregory, his two sisters and a 
brother were working a total of five 
routes for both papers. The Kanes 
feel that Gannett owes them four 10- 
speed bicycles, in addition to two 
that have been delivered already. 
The bicycles had been offered as in- 
centive awards for new subscriptions 
collected by the carriers. ‘“The chil- 
dren collected over 100 new custom- 
ers from January to September,” 
said mother Sharon Kane. “‘Sud- 
denly they [Gannett] started disqual- 
ifying a lot of the [subscription] cred- 
its saying they weren’t new any- 
more.”” Mrs. Kane also contends 
thet her children have been regu- 
larly charged for extra papers or pa- 

_ Pers not on their routes. ‘“‘We con- 
stantly went to the district manager 
with written lists to verify our claims, 
but we never got anywhere,” she 
‘sand. “We got ridiculous, ludicrous 
résponses,”’ added Joe Kane. “They 
even told us they didn’t like the way 
the kids wrote their letters of com- 
paint.” 

Richard Bottorf, circulation direc- 
tor for both the Times-Union and 
the Democrat & Chronicle would not 
comment on any of the charges. 
“That’s privileged information,” he 

, Said. 

Gregory Kane’s contract with 

Gannett was terminated on August 
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9. Bottorf will only say that Gannet 
has the right to terminate any carrier 
without notice if he was not fulfill- 
ing [his] duties...in a correct 
manner.” 

Gregory’s parents then took him 
to the local unemployment office to 
determine whether he had been an 
independent contractor, as Gannett 
claimed or an employee, as his work 
permit stated. This distinction would 
determine Gregary’s rights to collect 
unemployment, or, for example to 
demand Gannett show cause for fir- 
ing him. 

Joseph Kane also contacted a local 
union representative, Bob Smith of 
the local Retail Clerk’s Union, after 
Gregory had lost his job. But he was 
told that carriers are not covered un- 
der the New York Labor Act. 
“They’re independent contractors,” 
says Smith, “and, unfortunately, 
there’s nothing he can do.” 

On September 6 the unemploy- 
ment office contacted Bottorf’s office 
for clarification of Gregory’s status. 
That same day, three letters were 
hand-delivered to the Kane home. 
The identical letters, bearing differ- 
ent signatures, terminated the con- 
tracts of the remaining three Kane 
children. 

When reached by telephone to ex- 
plain this event, Bottorf claimed it 
was a private matter and would not 
comment. 

—RICHARD MERRILL COHEN 


Paella, Anyone? 


Manuel Orantes moved calmly and 
deliberately to defeat top-seeded 
Jimmy Connors in straight sets in 
the U.S. Open tennis championship 
at Forest Hills. To the sportswriters 
of America, the gauntlet was thrown: 
how to describe vividly one of the 
most dramatic upsets in U.S. Open 
history? Where lay the proper meta- 
phor? Happily, the winner was no 
Bulgarian, but a native of colorful 
Spain. Olé. Journalistic ingenuity 
and imagination prevailed: at News- 
day he was dubbed “Numero Uno,” 


to The Sporting News he became the 
“Spanish Conquistador,” while oth- 
er publications praised the brave 
“*picador.”’ 
“Like a matador taunting a bull, 
Manuel Orantes destroyed Jimmy 
Connors,’’ Neil Amdur led off in The 
New York Times. When ‘‘Orantes 
turned matador,”” Amdur continued, 
“his drop-shots and slicing back- 
hands eased Connors with the same 
effect as a red cape.” A smart shot 
by Connors, the New York Daily 
News reported, brought only a smile 
and applause from ‘‘the Spaniard, 
who has the gentle heart of a Ferdi- 
nand the Bull, who couldn't bear to 
fight.” 
But fight he did, fortunately, so 
that Sports Illustrated could pro- 
claim TWO EARS FOR MANUEL- 
ITO: “Olés rang out at Forest Hills 
for Manuel Orantes, a clever little 
Spaniard..." Indeed, the cham- 
pion’s welcome-home reception back 
in Barcelona, predicted the New 
York Post, ‘will probably rival a 
bullfight for exuberance.” 
By the time Newsweek got onto 
the story (cleverly titled THE MAT- 
ADOR) Pete Axthelm provided 
such insights as, “the 26-year-old 
Spaniard has the instinct of a super 
matador.”’ To Connors, we learned, 
was consigned the role of ‘‘the bull.” 
The image of Connors as beast 
was developed most excitingly and 
enthusiastically in The Washington 
Post. In a story headlined DEFT 
MATADOR SLAYS BULL, Tkom- 
as Boswall noted that 
Connors found himself... in a bull- 
ring, and he was the bull... the 
harder Connors charged, the more he 
tried to dig out the sharp points with 
his horns . . . the more swords he ac- 
cumulated in his side. 

Orantes, Boswall concluded, ‘‘need- 

ed no sword or capes.” 

Kudos for ethnic originality, how- 
ever, are reserved for Joe Jares of 
Sports Illustrated, who spared us the 
bloody spectacle of the bullring. 
Orantes, he wrote, ‘‘walked onto the 
stadium court as cool as a bowl of 
gazpacho. —C.C. 
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By MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


One of the most important stories of the present 
recession is that poverty is winning the war 
mounted against it a scant 11 years ago. Even the 
Federal statistics, which have consistently under- 
estimated the tragic dimensions of the problem, 
show it everywhere on the rise. In particular, the 
modestly hopeful trend of the Kennedy-Johnson 
years, when the working poor and the aging poor 
made significant, if inadequate, gains (though the 
welfare mothers did not), has been reversed. 

How are the media covering this dramatic 
and intolerable reversal? 

I propose to concentrate on two weeks in 
September to answer that question. I do so be- 
cause three exceptional accounts of poverty ap- 
peared during that time: Pete Hamill’s provoca- 
tive proposal to end welfare (The Village Voice— 
Sept. 29); Susan Sheehan’s ‘Profile’ of a welfare 
mother (The New Yorker—Sept. 29), and Fred- 
erick Wiseman’s film documentary on welfare that 
ran on public television stations nationwide late 
in the month. Meanwhile, the daily press went on 
its accustomed rounds, as will be seen in a 
moment. 

Let me put my conclusions up front. On a 
subject like poverty, the media do not, generally, 
initiate coverage or turn the problem into a na- 
tional issue. However, once that has been done— 
once poverty somehow gets placed on an agenda— 
there is an outburst of media energy, such as occur- 
red in 1964-1965 when Lyndon Johnson declared 
his ‘‘War on Poverty.”’ As a result of all the energy, 
the whole question becomes: routinized: However, 
the three exceptional attempts to deal with poverty 
that are the focus of this article may be a sign of a 
more hopeful development, in which the media ac- 
tually stick to the subject and develop new ground 
without waiting for a signal from the politicians. 
But before spelling out the specifics of this analysis 
and poverty’s triumphant advance in American 
society, a few general thoughts are in order. 

The poor are not usually news and never 
have been. Indeed, until some fairly recent devel- 
opments in leftist scholarship, they have not even 
had a history. The politics of welfare or Medicaid 
can be on the front page, and there might be an 
occasional feature story on how the garbage is pil- 
ing up in some slum. But the poor themselves— 
their faces, their multi-dimensionality, the unro- 
mantic wounds which have been inflicted upon 
them—normally dwell in the journalistic shadows. 

A paraphrase of lines from W.H. Auden 
suggests one reason why this is the case: poverty 
makes nothing happen, it lives and dies in raw 
towns, it survives. Contrary to some of the enthus- 
iastic radical expectations of the sixties, the poor 
are not instinctively militant and angry, waiting for 
Lefty to set them into furious motion. They are, 
more often than not, beaten down and demoral- 
ized, and sometimes—as in the case of the ragged 
mobs in Naples who fought in the streets after 
World War II on behalf of the monarchy—they can 
be conservative, or even reactionary. 

So it was that Lyndon Johnson’s ‘“‘War on 
Poverty,” announced in the State of the Union 
message of January 1964, owed more to middle 
class and bureaucratic conscience than to the rage 
of the impoverished. At that time, there was only 
one segment of the poor—the Southern blacks un- 
der Martin Luther King’s leadership—who were in 
motion politically. The white two-thirds of the 
poor, and even the black masses of the Northern 
ghettoes, were relatively quiescent. The big story of 
poverty protest in the fifties was the gang warfare 
of the poor against the poor, which was eventually 
immortalized in Leonard Bernstein’s West Side 
Story. 

The media want dramatic events, not 





Michael Harrington is the author of The Other 
America (MacMillan) and chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Socialist Organizing Committee. 
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Meanwhile, In The Other America... 


‘'The poor are not 
usually news and never 
have been. The politics 
of welfare or Medicaid 

can be on the front 


page, but the poor 
themselves normally 
dwell in the journalistic 
shadows.”’ 


wearying and wearing social conditions which are 
going to look pretty much the same tomorrow as 
they did yesterday. And to complicate that prob- 
lem, the poor only rarely speak for themselves: 
the spontaneous eloquence of a Fanny Lou Hamer, 
appearing on behalf of the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party at the 1964 Democratic Conven- 
tion, is the magnificent exception that proves the 


rule. So if one looks back on Twentieth Century. 


American history and searches for those who 
goaded the nation into a fit of conscience over the 
poor, one finds that almost all are from the middle 
class: Robert Hunter and Upton Sinclair in the 
muckraking days before World War I, James Agee 
and Walker Evans with their unforgettable Let Us 
Now Praise Famous Men in the thirties (it began 
as a magazine article); Harrison Salisbury, whose 
New York Times descriptions of the young poor 
in the fifties shattered the complacent silence of 
that decade. And we owe our most complete ac- 
count of the actual consciousness of the poor— 
Oscar Lewis’s tape-recorded studies of Mexicans 
and Puerto Ricans living in the culture of poverty 
—to a trained social scientist with the eye of a 
poet. 

So if I am somewhat critical of the New 
York daily press coverage of poverty in the last 
two weeks of September, I am only somewhat crit- 
ical. That is, | think there are enormous problems 
in chronicling and analyzing the lives of the poor— 
as distinct from confronting the political-economic 
problem of poverty. If the enormous energy and 
money expended on covering the Ali-Frazier fight 
in Manila testify to a distorted sense of prior- 
ities, which is certainly the case (page 7), some- 
thing more than a dollar round trip subway fare 
to Harlem or Bedford-Stuyvesant is required be- 
fore the media can solve the formidable problems 
of portraying and presenting a way of life. Susan 
Sheehan and Fred Wiseman, as I will indicate 
shortly, are two people on the right track in this re- 
gard—but they are not daily journalists. 

From Tuesday, Sept. 16, to Thursday, Oct. 
2, The New York Times, Daily News and New Y ork 
Post ran approximately 30 stories dealing with pov- 
erty. But only seven of them dealt with the subject 
in an existential way. One of those dealt with Jackie 
Kennedy Onassis’s aunt, Edith Bouvier, who was 
threatened with eviction from her East Hampton 
home four years ago and who is the subject of a 
film, Grey Gardens, which was shown at the New 
York Film Festival. I strongly suspect it should be 
indexed under the ‘‘Kennedy”’ heading, not as a 
story about the poor. In the Times, which devoted 
more space than the News or Post to the general 
subject, five of the stories dealt with Third World 
poverty, and most of those focused on the U.N. de- 
bate about a ‘‘new order’ which would give the 
world’s starving more of a share of the wealth. But 
the Times did have one muckraking article on 
Sept. 18, on the “‘slovenly’’ work standards in the 
welfare department. There were reports on welfare 
workers arriving at 9:45 a.m., of early closings, and 






so on. The News actually did more personal and 
human interest coverage than either the Times or 
Post: an account of garbage in the South Bronx, of 
demonstrators protesting over the firing of three 
drug detoxification employees, and of an elderly 
lady being evicted from her apartment because, she 
said, she had participated in a rent strike. 

Most of the coverage in the three New York 
dailies had to do with the welfare system, not the 
poor. That meant that poverty appeared as an issue 
unconnected with individual faces and fates, as a 
social cost rather than as a social outrage. But then 
—and I think this is a problem with regard to jour- 
nalism about the Third World as well as about 
poverty in the United States—how many times can 
you come back to the depiction of sheer human 
misery? The compassion of this nation is eventually 
dulled, and made all the more difficult to elicit, by 
the sheer volume of bad news about the human 
condition. 

So the New York daily press in the last two 
weeks of September 1975 must be judged with 
some ambiguity and tentativeness. On the one 
hand, it did not show a sense of urgency, partic- 
ularly when it came to describing the actual, liv- 
ing plight of the poor, or with regard to a dra- 
matic change taking place in American life, the re- 
vival of poverty. In this aspect of its functioning, 
the contrast with the fascination exhibited over the 
most trivial morsel of the “Big Fight’ is most 
damning. But on the other hand, how, exactly do 
you make a subject like poverty come alive? It had 
its vogue in the mid-sixties and is now—in a cul- 
ture frantic for new sensations, even for horror— 
yesterday’s story. I know that something should 
have been done beyond what was in fact done, but I 
am frankly at a loss to specify exactly what. 

When one turns from the dailies to The Vil- 
lage Voice, The New Yorker and public televi- 
sion, the mood shifts. Two articles and one film are 
part of the same phenomenon in that all represent 
new departures. In Hamill’s case, the innovation is 
primarily political; in Sheehan’s, it resides in the 
fact that this is the first time (to my knowledge) 
that The New Yorker has even profiled someone 
who was anonymous, and Wiseman’s film is, I 
think, a documentary breakthrough. 

Hamill occupies a unique place in New 
York journalism. A graduate of The Front Page, 
he is also a man of ideas, of concepts. He was, 
for instance, the first serious journalist in New York 
to recognize the continuing existence of a working 
class at a time when most superficial pop sociology 
had decided that everyone was either rich, middle 
class or poor. Because of that insight, Hamill al- 
ways had a special angle of vision that set him 
apart from others on the Left and in the print 
media. 

That special angle of vision is very much in 
evidence in his Village Voice article. The front 
page of the Voice is absolutely thunderous these 
days and this was no exception: PETE HAMILL: 
WELFARE MUST BE ABOLISHED, said a gi- 
gantic black and white title on a red rectangle. 
When I saw that come-on, I wondered if the Voice 
were engaging in National Enquirermanship and 
feared the text would fail to deliver anything like 
the content of the shocking teaser up front. I was 
wrong. Hamill’s basic strategy, in this case, as 
often in the past, was to approach the explosive is- 
sue of welfare from a working-class point of view. 
Or rather, from a point of view that would lead 
working people from their own, extremely nega- 
tive emotions about the poor toward radical con- 
clusions. There is a risk in taking a reactionary at- 
titude as a point of departure for a progressive 
analysis and solution. Hamill’s piece proves the 
tactic valid on the whole, but it has some prob- 
lems in doing so. Moreover, its details are weaker 
than its main thrust, although that, as will be seen, 
doesn’t bother me too much. 

Welfare, let there be no mistake about it, 


is one of the most difficult, unpopular issues in 
America. Most people think that the poor are liv- 
ing it up on the dole, cheating the productive peo- 
ple, thumbing their noses at the drones. They don’t 
know that nationally only about half of those quali- 
fied receive any help whatsoever, or that the aver- 
age benefits in America are one half of desperate, 
and usually understated, need. It does not occur to 
them to think that the value of a single tax deduc- 
tion for the 1.2 per cent richest taxpayers in 1974 
was worth $4 billion, i.e., a sum equal to the annual 
increment in income-support payments for the 
non-aging which occurred throughout the entire 
decade of the sixties. I remember several years ago 
debating a conservative television commentator at 
an educational conference of the State, County and 
Municipal Employees, one of the most progressive 
unions in the New York area. I was walking all over 
him, at least as far as the audience was concerned, 
until the issue of welfare came up. There was a 
visceral, angry sympathy with his reactionary 
myths which came from that trade-unionist—and 
perhaps half black-and-Hispanic—audience. 


So Hamill understands that if you are going 
to mobilize on the welfare issue, you have to start 
by taking that attitude into account. The demand 
to “‘end welfare,’’ he notes, has such a conserva- 
tive air about it that even Gerald Ford would be 
hard-pressed to oppose it. But then Hamill is not 
for the conservative version of the end of welfare— 
which is to let the aging, the poor kids, the des- 
perately poor, the minorities who arrived in the 
cities at the wrong point in our economic history 
(why didn’t they urbanize when my grandfather 
did, i.e. at a time when the economy could use 
Irish immigrant grade school drop outs?) fend for 
themselves in a world which they did not make and 
where they cannot, through no fault of their own, 
earn a decent living. 

Hamill counterposes another working-class 
value to welfare: work. He wants day care centers, 
New York industry, innovation and more, so that 
all the people who have been driven from the 
Southern fields, or from Puerto Rico and the rest 
of the Carribean, can get a decent job. Some of 
the details of this part of Hamill’s scheme are 
fanciful: New York as a new automotive center 
(what about Detroit’s welfare problem?); cottage 
industries for the aged and the infirm (why?); the 
rejuvenation of the garment industry by stopping 
aid to South Korea, which is one of the places 
where the jobs have run to (how could a New York 
effort offset the massive pull of low-paid labor in 
the world capitalist market?). But the central in- 
sight is sound. A genuine full employment econ- 
omy—which cannot be accomplished in New York 
City in isolation but will only come as the re- 
sult of a rejuvenation of the entire, sorry and mis- 
managed American economy— is the most import- 
ant single alternative to welfare. Perhaps the most 
significant, though quite modest, gain of economic 
policy in the sixties was the diminution in poverty 
accomplished by lowering the jobless rate to just 
four per cent in 1968. 

One part of the problem, however, is too 
quickly passed over in Hamill’s analysis. He does 
not realize, as Bella Abzug rightly pointed out in 
a letter to the Voice (Oct. 6), that an enormous 
number of people on welfare are unemployable— 
too old, young or seriously handicapped to work. 
Indeed, until Nixon and Ford generalized the 
growth of poverty, this was the one segment of it 
that grew steadily despite all of the Kennedy- 
Johnson programs (most dramatically in the case of 
large families headed by a woman). I am com- 
pletely in sympathy with Hamill’s argument that 
welfare mothers should be given the opportunity to 
work by extending day care; but I do not believe 
that every welfare mother should be legally required 
to work. In some cases, they can perform a much 
more valuable service to society, one worth remun- 
eration, by taking care of their own kids rather 
than someone else’s kids or house. 

I also have some difficulties with Hamill’s 
tactics—his suggestion that New York threaten 
to pull the pillars down by going broke if there is 














During the two weeks in September that Michael Harrington monitored poverty coverage in New York’s 
three dailies they were positively agog over the Muhammad Ali-Joe Frazier thugfest in Manila. From Sept. 
16 through Oct. 1 (the day after the fight), The New York Times devoted 633 column-inches and 18 photo- 
graphs to the fight; the New York Post gave it 595 column-inches and 12 photographs, and the Daily 
News was awash with 962 column-inches, 13 individual photos and seven full pages of pictures. Much of 
the rest of the media, of course, were similarly awestruck by all the machismo. The Washington Post, for 
example, served up 433 column-inches and 18 photographs during the two-week period. Some 30 U.S. 
sportswriters, most from major news organizations, made the trip to Manila (Dave Anderson and Red’ 
Smith from the Times, Vic Siegel and Leonard. Lewin from the Post and Dick Young from the News). The 
regular. coach round-trip fare is $1,476. But Philippine Air Lines and the fight promoters, Don King 
Productions, Inc., arranged a group package at a bargain $807 round-trip from New York. The round-trip 
fare from the three dailies’ city rooms to Bedford-Stuyvesant is now up to $1. But, alas,no package deals. 


—R.P. 

















not some serious Federal response to the city’s 
economic plight. ‘‘We would conceivably trigger a 
world-wide depression,’’ Hamili writes. ‘‘What the 
hell: New York has nothing to lose.”” That world- 
wide depression would have incalculably tragic 
consequences for the rest of the American poor 
and, even more to the point, for the starving poor 
of the Fourth World of near-absolute under-devel- 
opment. But then, I don’t take all Hamill’s spe- 
cifics literally, any more than I really think Dean 
Swift really modestly proposed that people eat 
babies. Hamill here uses a dramatic, and even 
poetic, framework to develop serious political 
ideas, and that is the enormous value of the piece. 
He wants to end the dependency of the able-bodied 
poor on welfare by creating a genuine full employ- 
ment economy. That is a crucial idea, and a right 
one. 

Moreover, Hamill is shrewd in tying his 
analysis into the New York City crisis. For the fact 
of the matter—which CBS News was among the 
first to stress, so far as I know—is that New York’s 
fiscal troubles are the result of paying costs that no 
other city in the nation has to face. Certainly, the 
Federalization of welfare (Washington now pays SO 
per cent of the New York bill, Albany 25 per cent; 
Washington should pay 100 per cent) is critical to 
the solution of the New York crisis. Here again, 
Hamill uses his unusual perspective to reach out 
to a new audience. His article is an important one. 


Fi is Susan Sheehan’s powerful description 
of the life of a welfare mother, Mrs. ‘‘Carmen San- 
tana.”’ The New Yorker, for all its affluent ads, has 
long been an important source of social journal- 
ism in the United States. It printed John Hersey 


on Hiroshima and Rachel Carson on pesticides and 
both authors had enormous impact. And its con- 
cern for poverty is not new, as I can attest from 
personal experience. My book, The Other America, 
appeared in March of 1962 to favorable, but not 
rave, reviews. By January 1963 I was in Paris work- 
ing on The Accidental Century and I assumed 
that The Other America had run its course. In that 
month The New Yorker printed Dwight Mac- 
donald’s long review—it was really an article on 
poverty organized primarily, but not exclusively, 
around a discussion of my book—and it had the 
effect of a second publication date. It was that 
event, and The New Yorker, that really made the 
study a matter for discussion in the Northeast cor- 
ridor. And, as far as I can figure out, it was in re- 
sponse to the renewed interest generated by the 
Macdonald review that John F. Kennedy borrowed 
a copy of The Other America from Walter Heller, 
read some other analyses, and decided to launch 
his attack on poverty. 

But what strikes me as particularly impor- 
tant—and new—about the Sheehan article is that 
its center is not an analysis of poverty by a middle- 
class intellectual, but a poor person presented in 
some depth. That, I think, is an extremely impor- 
tant innovation, and if it is probably beyond the at- 
tention span of daily journalism, it does show that 
a weekly can solve the problem I raised earlier: of 
communicating the human and particular anguish 
of poverty. and even its occasional gaiety, and not 
just the abstract numbers. 

Moreover, this portrayal of Santana is just 
what the middle-class people suspicious of welfare 
should read. In the myth, the poor are sly, conni- 
ving cheats, parasitically living at the expense of 
the society, and living well. The welfare mothers in 
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particular are seen as having babies just to bid up 
their welfare checks. Santana, the article makes 
quite clear, does cheat and so do most of her friends 
on welfare. But it is a cheating which arises out of 
necessity—the checks just don’t cover the basic 
needs of a family in New York—and, most often, 
out of sexuality. The most common form of break- 
ing the rules, which Santana indulges in, is to live 
with a man who makes money that is not reported 
to welfare. The actual income of the family is thus 
considerably greater than the official payment. 

Only this meticulous and undramatic ac- 
count of Santana’s day does not in the least com- 
municate the picture of a woman playing the sys- 
tem for all she can get. Santana is clearly a vic- 
tim, not a victimizer, and if she scrapes some il- 
legal dollars out of welfare, the cockroaches are 
still crawling on the bread on the table, and a baby 
is found playing in dirty water on the floor. One of 
Santana's children dropped out of school at 15 and 
is a heroin addict; a daughter became pregnant 
when she was 13; and another son, who has already 
failed a year of school, is about to become a drop- 
out. That is hardly the tale of a family shrewdly 
using the society. 

That point emerges in the depiction of fam- 
ily and sexual life, too. Santana’s caseworker wants 
to know why she had nine children. ‘‘He had been 
sure she had not had them simply to get more wel- 
fare,”’ Sheehan reports, 

Anyone who had spent five years as a caseworker, 
as he had, knew that life for Puerto Rican women 
like Mrs. Santana was far more a series of acci- 
dents, both happy and unhappy, than popular 
wisdom realized. It was not in Mrs. Santana’s 
nature to think about what she was going to eat 
for dinner until an hour or so before dinnertime, 
and it was not in her nature to go to bed with a 


man thinking that it might lead to an increase in 
her welfare check. - 


That is well said; moreover, it conforms to 
the results of some sophisticated research on wel- 
fare mothers. As Christopher Jencks reported in 
Working Papers some time ago, the data simply do 
not support the widespread belief that the large 
families of the poor are the result of calculation. 
Would that they were! Then one could solve the 
problem merely by raising the benefits to an ade- 
quate level, or by reducing the increments for an 
additional child at a certain point. Only it is not 
that easy. It is Santana’s culture, her way of life, 
not her monetary duplicity, that led to those nine 
children. She tried the pill but was frightened when 
her period stopped; and she has children born 
during the time that she was trying to use a 
diaphragm. The ‘‘serial monogamy” one discerns 
in Santana’s action is common in all poverty cul- 
tures in America; it is not Hispanic or black in 
origin. 

Moreover, when one searches for the crucial 
moment in Santana’s story—how did she enter the 
world of welfare dependency—the catalyst com- 
pletely vindicates Hamill’s basic analysis. In 1961, 
Santana had been working at assembling hand- 
bags for $43 a week for some four and a half years. 
Her companion of that period, Mr. Santana, 
earned $40 a week running a leather-cutting ma- 
chine. Thus, the combined income of two adult 
workers was just a bit over $2 an hour! Then Mrs. 
Santana had to quit because of a pregnancy and 
Mr. Santana was laid off. When she had had the 
baby, Santana could not find an inexpensive baby- 
sitting replacement for her mother-in-law who had 
gone back to Puerto Rico. At that point she went to 
welfare because there was no other way out. 

When welfare worked out a budget in 1961, 
one of the incredible insanities of the social policy 
of the period came into play. They figured out the 
total need for the family on a very modest semi- 
monthly basis—the total for five people came to 
$108.10—but they subtracted Mr. Santana’s earn- 
ings, with welfare paying only the difference, or 
$20.44. That amounted to a 100 per cent tax on 
Mr. Santana’s earnings and hardly motivated him 
to get, or keep, a job. There have been some 
changes since then, and even Richard Nixon, with 
his Family Assistance Plan, wanted to reform this 
spectacularly counter-productive aspect of the sys- 
tem. The point is, practices like this made cheating 
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Scene from Frederick Wiseman's public television documentary, Wetfare. 


a matter of survival; so did the unconscionably low 
pay in the economic underworld in which the San- 
tanas worked. 


One last specific point from this extraordin- 
ary article. Susan Sheehan found that the welfare 
workers were, on the whole, warm and sympathetic 
in dealing with the Santana family. They seemed to 
respond to the kids, she reports; they were really 
concerned. This is important to state since there is 
a popular—middle-class, liberal and even radical 
—mythology that all welfare workers are cold, 
bureaucratic and totally unfeeling. That is simply 
not the case. Such people are to be found, of 
course; but they are not the rule and, in any case, 
the administrators of the welfare system are al- 
most as trapped and maimed by its inadequacies 
as those they help. 


Finally, a word about the writing of the 
Sheehan article which raises some questions about 
“advocacy journalism” in general. The form is 
straight reportage with some direct quotations, but 
not too many. It is, then, quite unlike Oscar 
Lewis’ brilliant editing of his tapes. The prose is 
spare and direct in the mode of the American real- 
ism of the thirties and the matter-of-fact style of 
The New Yorker in many of its pieces. This strat- 
egy works marvelously well. Sheehan hardly ever 
steps out of the persona of the reporter; she is a 
camera’s eye. And yet, her subject matter speaks 
volumes for itself and without a single word of edi- 
torializing she communicates a basic message, one 
which New Yorker readers—and not they alone— 
desperately need. I am certainly not against advo- 
cacy journalism—my own work does not make the 
least pretense to neutrality—but I am profoundly 
impressed in this case by the tactic of letting the 
lives of the poor preach the sermon. 


The same is true of Wiseman’s documen- 
tary. It too, derives its force from the sheer, ap- 
palling existence of the subjects, poor people 
threading their way through the bureaucratic maze 
of a welfare center in New York. Indeed, one of 
the most remarkable things about the film is the 
degree to which Wiseman managed to get the peo- 
ple to ignore his camera. He used high-speed, 
black-and-white film and, I am told, spent so much 
time around the center that he eventually came to 
blend into its walls. I have seen this happen with 
non-movie cameras (particularly on a story I did 
for Look, working with John Vashon, who even- 
tually became a part of the furniture in a poor fam- 
ily’s home and was thus able to get pictures that 
tore at the heart). But I think it a major accom- 
plishment to do this with sound and a film camera, 
which tend to bring out the phony in almost every- 
one. 


The grainy, black-and-white reality is there 
on Wiseman’s film. Once again, you get a sense of 
the way in which the people are anything but 
shrewd cheaters—even though there are moments 
when you suspect that something less than the 
full truth is being uttered. There is that same sense 
of the poor being carried along in a great tide, 
which you find in Sheehan’s article. There are even 
moments of humor: the conversation between a 
sincere and candid white racist client and a black 
guard is truly remarkable. And contrary to James 
Wolcott’s review in the Voice (in the same issue 
that carried the Hamill piece), the welfare workers 
come through, here, too, as victims of the system 
on a higher level, not as the enemy of the people 
whom they try to help. 

But is Welfare too truthful? There were mo- 
ments when I thought so. It is so stark and honest, 
that even the most sympathetic person wants to 
turn away. Watching it, I wondered if there might 
not be a ‘‘Roshomon effect’ —if each viewer might 
not find in the film the confirmation of his or her 
prejudice about poverty. Mankind, Eliot said, can- 
not bear too much reality and I wonder if some 
might not rationalize their tendency to turn away 
from Wiseman’s brilliant documentary by saying 
that it proved the whole thing was hopeless, that 
welfare should be abolished, not in Hamill’s radi- 
cal fashion of creating much better alternatives to 
it, but just abolished. 


i. the end, late September gave reason to 
hope that the media will not miss one of the most 
important, and miserable, stories of these times, 
the recrudescence of poverty in America. The dai- 
lies were not as good as they should have been 
and the contrast between the attention lavished 
upon the Ali-Frazier fight an ocean away and the 
relative lack of concern for a catastrophe taking 
place fifty cents distance from the city room is not 
to their credit. But then neither were they sleep- 
ing, or telling the readers that everyone is really 
affluent. There is, I suggest, a permanant, or at 
least still enduring, gain which comes from the 
mid-sixties. The poverty beat is a beat. I wish it 
were covered with more existential compassion; I 
wish even more I knew how to do precisely that. 

In the cases of Pete Hamill, Susan Sheehan 
and Frederick Wiseman, the media went far be- 
yond the routine. Here are: an interesting and pro- 
vocative analysis of the subject, a brilliant job of 
social reportage and a gripping documentary 
whose only fault is that it may be too relentlessly 
honest and vivid. There is hope, then, that a story 
which should never have to be written will get the 
attention it unfortunately deserves. c 
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The Washington Pest 


BY ROY BLOUNT SR. 


Things have a way of evening out: the same 
Providence that blessed The Washington Post with 
Deep Throat has beset it with J .F. O’Connor. I 
don’t know whether the Post's editors ever asked 
themselves what they had done to deserve Throat, 
but if they did they probably came up with some 
solid answers. O’Connor they tend to see as an im- 
position. ‘‘He’s not very endearing,” complains 
Post editorial page editor Philip Geyelin. Post 
publisher Katharine Graham says she will take 
O’Connor out to lunch with her editors “‘if I can get 
on his good side’’ that way. Post executive editor 
Ben Bradlee says it is too bad O’Connor is “such a 
vindictive bastard.” 

O’Connor is a retired foreign service officer 
who does editorial work in his home on Mt. Pisgah 
Road in Silver Spring, Md. For love of money, he 
turns out items like this: 

Our unabashed dictionary defines premature 
ejaculation as: spoilspurt. 
For love of language, he dissects the Post: 


“Sentencing is an area of the judicial process 
filled with disparity, confusion and prejudice, 
all of it a complexity that has long been despaired 
about but only recently faced by some of those 
with power to change it. In the Hanson case the 
public saw in action a style of disparity common 
in the American courtroom.”’ 

This is a verbal rat’s nest. 

The quotation is one O’Connor has dug up from a 
Post editorial page. The italics and the animadver- 
sion are his own. Since June of 1973, O’Connor, 
whom Playboy pays $10 an hour to select and edit 
its ‘‘Party Jokes,’ has sent 160 letters gratis to 
Graham, Bradlee, Geyelin, Post managing editor 
Howard Simons and various Post writers to ex- 
press his disapproval of what he calls the paper's 
“regular and persistent abuse of the English lan- 
guage.”” Occasionally these letters have been as 
short as the following, to Geyelin: 

Word [first proclaimed by O’Connor in a letter 
to Graham] may have filtered down to you that the 
39 conan errors on the Post's editorial page of 
May 27 compared with a total of 14 such errors 
on the editorial pages in the May 27th editions of 
The [Washington] Star, The [New York] Times, 
The [Baltimore] Sun and The [Wall Street] 
Journal. 

That works out to almost three times the total 
for those four papers and more than ten times 
their average number of verbal mistakes on that 
date. 

Do you have any comment on the vast differ- 
ence in editorial-page writing and editing quality 
those figures reflect? 

More often, O’Connor has written at much greater 
length, to scrutinize closely and disdainfully each 
‘‘language error’’ he has found. This is what he had 





Roy Blount Jr. is a frequent contributor to Sports 
Illustrated and the author of About Three Bricks 
Shy of a Load (Little Brown), a book about the 
Pittsburgh Steelers. 
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When not editing 
Playboy's 'Party 
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calls The Washington 
Post's ‘regular 
and persistent abuse 
of the English 
language.’ 


to say, for example, about the aforementioned 
rat’s nest: 

In the first place, “disparity” in or with what? 
Unlike “‘confusion’’ and “prejudice,” ‘‘disparity”’ 
cannot be used all by itself in the singular to con- 
vey an absolute idea, since there is a comparative 
dimension built right into the word. It makes no 
more linguistic sense to write ‘‘filled with dis- 
parity” than to write ‘‘filled with difference.” 
“Filled with differences,’’ yes—and, similarly, 
“filled with disparities.” 

And then to what in “all of it’’ does “‘it’’ refer? 

It isn’t clear. 

And ‘“‘complexity” is a condition or quality; it is 
not applied to a situation. ‘‘All of it [?] of a com- 
plexity’’ would be correct. 

And it’s not “despaired about’’; it’s “despaired 
of.”’ Another departure from idiom. 

And a writer with a finely-tuned ear for the lan- 
guage would refer, not to ‘‘power to change it,” 
but to ‘the power to change it’’ when the author- 
ity in question has a specific legal (or constitu- 
tional) basis. ‘‘President Ford had the power to 
pardon Nixon.”.... 

And ‘‘a style of disparity’’ is a somewhat ele- 
gant but meaningless phrase. 

Allright, O’Connor! To some people, I know, 
such concerns as he shows here seem anal-retentive. 
Those people don’t know what, to use a recurrent 
phrase of O’Connor’s, “language control’ is. ‘‘I al- 
ways have had a facility for noting usage errors in 
masses of words—they pop right up at me,” says 
O'Connor. He pops them right back at the Post. 
“This is slack phrasing,” he will say, ‘‘slatternly, 
imprecise writing.’’ The way Chingachgook in the 
woods finds tracks, O’Connor in the Post finds bas- 
tard linkages; inapt prepositions (‘‘at the fore- 
front’’ when ‘‘in the...” is meant, ‘in a greater 
degree’’ when ‘“‘to a..."’); missing or superfluous 
‘the’s’’; no-such words (“‘simplicism’’); loose tense 
sequences; and embarrassing misspellings (““Ghan- 
di’... “Ghandi”... ““Ghandi’’). Here are some 
of O’Connor’s juiciest finds: 


‘*... the terrorists in Kuala Lumpur are refusing 
to recognize the Tokyo radicals’ wishes, one of 
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whom is reportedly from a rival faction and may 
fear ill treatment, and another who is said to have 
previously been paroled.”’ 


“The Great American blah hovers like a hot air 
mass and the resolution, as always, lies in the 
enigma of ourselves.” 


“The grass has flourished, even if each of us does- 
n't like many, albeit different, of the roots that 
have grown up.” 


“As Jefferson realized, happiness is pursued in as 
many ways as there is variety of the human soul.” 


These are embarrassing mistakes, which make it 
hard for a paper to decry the debasement of the 
American language, which in turn makes it hard 
for a paper to fill its editorial page on Saturday. 
These are the kinds of mistakes politicians are sup- 
posed to make. I remember back when, as the 
White House’s official stone wall began to crumble, 
Presidential Deputy Press Secretary Gerald War- 
ren was quoted as saying that ‘“‘there has not been, 
and is, no threat to the Post.” In other words, 
‘There has not been no threat to the Post and there 
is no threat to the Post.’’ In other words, ‘There 
has been in the past a threat to the Post, but now 
[certain corroborations having come to light] there 
is none.” I figured the boys at the Post were 
chuckling over such an unwittingly operative state- 
ment. But the boys themselves were apparently 
making even clumsier statements, which their copy 
editors were letting right through. 

Right through despite the howls of O’Con- 
nor, who once wrote to Howard Simons, “I am con- 
vinced that the Post could, by itself and within a 
limited period, furnish all the negative examples 
needed for a textbook on copy-editing. The paper 
is really Sad Sackish in that department, and the 
situation contradicts all those inflated statements 
about its dedication to excellence.” Besides notify- 
ing the Post of its infelicities and explaining them 
in great detail, O'Connor sometimes also indicates 
that he has sent copies of his analyses to Washing- 
ton magazines, ‘‘selected schools of journalism,” 
journalism reviews, Theodore M. Bernstein of The 
New York Times, Joseph Albritton of The Wash- 
ington Star, language buff Edwin Newman of 
NBC, the Advisory Board of the Pulitzer Prizes, 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
and the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
Everyone but Ron Ziegler. 

From people at the Post, O’Connor has re- 
ceived 40 replies, some of which he calls ‘‘thought- 
ful’’ but none of which he has found adequate. *‘No 
one has gone to the mat with me,” he says. No one 
in authority has agreed to institute any reforms. 
And no one, except for then-ombudsman Robert 
Maynard, way back in '73, has gone to lunch with 
him to talk things over. ‘‘I wrote to Mrs. Graham; ! 
wondered if she and Bradlee might like to sit down 
and pick my brain about what is to be done about 








the Post. Since I’ve done this much, I thought they 
might possibly be interested in meeting me just to 
see what makes me tick.’’ When I mentioned this 
to Graham she declared herself ready for such a 
get-together, but now O’Connor says he wouldn't 
want to impose on her. He feels the Post has writ- 
ten him off. In a letter recently to Edwin Newman, 
O’Connor characterized the Post's general re- 
sponse to his complaints: 

When the Post is on the defensive—at least 
as regards its verbal failings—it stonewalls on re- 
sponses and corrective action—a tactic that it 
would deplore and decry if it were on the jour- 
nalistic attack. But then I suppose that news- 
papers, like people, can sometimes have split 
personalities. 

Well. O’Connor takes an extremely hard 
line. Aside from mistakes in punctuation, which he 
says are so abundant in the Post that correcting 
them would take up all of his time, no flaw is too 
tiny, it seems, to kindle the man’s ire. Some of the 
things he calls syntactical or spelling errors might 
just as well be typographical. Although he says his 
father was a newspaperman for SO years, 
O’Connor does not seem to appreciate—as the 
Post people keep telling him—the difficulties and 
compromises that time imposes upon newspaper 
writers and editors. I perused the Post for ten days 
recently and did not find it so richly verminous as 
the copies I had read of O’Connor’s letters to the 
Post had led me to expect. At any rate, my indig- 
nation toward newspaper prose tends to be tem- 
pered somewhat by recollections of my own work 
in that medium. English is English, but somebody 
waiting to snatch the next paragraph out of your 
typewriter in the next 30 seconds, or it won't get 
in the paper, can be an even stronger influence 
on your style than the specter of O’Connor. 

Still. English is English. I personally love 
purists, and am willing to grant them their ex- 
cesses, especially if they can offer me hard, 
straight talk about prepositions. I don’t know how 
many hours I have spent fooling with prepositions, 
often in the middle of the night when I would 
rather be in bed or out somewhere operating by 
word of mouth. The little sons of bitches are for- 
ever ringing slightly off-key and winding up in 
wrong spots and flocking together absurdly and 
shorting out my circuits. I wish that either there 
weren't such words as “of” and “to” or that I 
knew three or four synonyms for them. O’Connor 
is forever telling the Post precisely what it has done 
wrong with prepositions, and I think its writers 
and editors ought to be willing to take a little 
abuse from him in the interests of minimizing 
their future abuse of prepositions and preposi- 
tions’ abuse of them. 

I also think the Post could be a lot 
better written. I can’t tot up “errors’’ with 
O’Connor’s facility, but I found myself moving 
through a good deal of the Post slowly and in 
jerks. Not that I expected any news leads as good 
as the one Charlie Pou wrote for The Atlanta 
Journal when I was working there in the 60s: 


Members of the 1968 Georgia General Assem- 
bly, who came to town 60 odd days ago buf- 
feted by icy winds and occasional blasts from 
the mighty [Gov. Lester] Maddox, return to their 
homes Friday on a mild March day with little 
jonquils and voters peeping up at them. 

But I defy anyone to read this front-page para- 
graph from the Post, grammatical as it may be, 
without growing dizzy from lack of oxygen: 

In exchange for a striking new American will- 
ingness to consider the special problems of poor 
nations that often depend on one key raw ma- 
terial for their prosperity, the developing nations 
agreed to drop previous demands that there 
should be what amounts to an international 
planned economy that ignores the workings of the 
laws of supply and demand. 

And I can’t get the drift of this at all: 

There’s a school of thought that feels Size- 
more deliberately chose an 11th Street lawyer, one 
remnant of the breed to pledge presence as well 
as professionalism to the underdog, to boost her 
grassroots image. 

I also resent being served a front-page sentence 
like this one, which is three times as hard to read 
as it can have been to write: 

The New England players and the union 
leadership apparently wanted sections dealing 
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J. F. O'Connor, The Washington Post's 
unabashed spoilsport. 


with increasing the squad size from 43 to 46 
players and reinstatement of provisions on pen- 
sion contribution and dues checkoffs in the 1970 
contract added to the six-point proposal. 
I wonder how many people, in this TV-news- 
magazine day and age, took the time to unravel 
that sentence. I did and I don’t recommend it. 
After having slogged through various stretches of 
the Post I am a great deal more appreciative 
of my daily fare, the often somber text of The New 
York Times. 


Of all the Post’s departments, the edi- 
torial page offends O’Connor the most. I have 
largely, and all but effortlessly, avoided reading 
editorials in any paper since 1968, when I stopped 
writing them for The Atlanta Journal; the ones | 
found in the Post were perhaps the least inflamma- 
tory I have ever worked my way through. I guess 
they had more snap when Nixon was in. These 
days they all seem to end with a kicker like, “A 
balanced program using all the tools available 
is very much needed.” And on most days, the 
editorial page offers at least one genuinely tangled 
sentence: 


Many Americans, if told they were to live alone 
on a beach for a year would take it as a sentence, 
imprisoned by boredom and staring numb at the 
jai ing question, what is there to do after the first 
day? 


This is the fundamental thrust [even better would 
be ‘‘the basic fundamental thrust”’] of administra- 
tion policy as we understand it: the fashioning of 
a link [follow the bouncing prepositions] between 
Arab and Israeli concessions to each other, and 
the enhancement of the security and welfare of 
them both. 
One day the word ‘“‘comprise”’ is clearly misused; 
suddenly a ‘‘morass’’ appears to be situated ‘‘in 
the cool detachment’’; and then on another day 
there unfolds such a metaphor as the following: 
This mixture of religious differences and class 
antagonisms, in a “‘bowl’’ where the relatively new 
concept of Lebanese nationality provides only a 
thin common cement, is responsible for the 
violence tearing at the vitals of Lebanon. 
If you have to put quotation marks around one 
element of your metaphor you probably don’t have 
much of a knack for figurative statement; and | 
don’t know why anyone would want to cement 
antagonisms together; and the only kind of ce- 
menting I can picture going on in a mixing bowl 
is the joining together of fruits and nuts and 
things into a fruitcake; and ‘‘common cement”’ is 
redundant. 

I read a few days’ worth of Times editor- 
ials to compare them with the Post’s. I found the 
Times’s to be generally sharper, but by no means 
impeccable. I found in them the phrases ‘‘com- 
monest denominator” and ‘‘the potential for war- 
making capacity,” the word ‘“‘attest’’ used as a 
noun, and this patch of bushwah: 


... Wwe should take the time to see and feel and 
sense [all three?| the strength and elemental hos- 
pitality of the natural world around us ... We 








find meaning in it when we look, when we stand in 
the open and see bold horizons of faith, stubborn 
hills of strength, horizon-wide span of enduring 
purposes. 

Maybe the editorial as we know it ought to 
give way to something new. But if you must shoot 
for high seriousness in your editorials you ought 
to write them in clean, dignified English. It seems 
to me that the two editors, seven other writers and 
three copy editors who produce Post editorials 
could take more care with some of them. “Our 
handling of the language is not as good as it ought 
to be,”’ concedes Geyelin. ‘‘We hope for all kinds of 
qualities in our writers, but the main thing is 
putting out two pages a day, seven days a week. 
We want people with good judgment, who know 
what they’re talking about. If you can get that and 
scholars of grammar, too, you’re way ahead. I was 
sufficiently concerned with O’Connor’s criticisms 
that I got one of the best copy editors the Post ever 
had, B.F. Henry, who’s in retirement, and paid him 
something, and told him to take these criticisms 
and read the paper and tell us how big a problem 
we've got. He was retired, he had nothing to lose. 
His verdict was not as discouraging as we thought 
it might be. He came back and said, ‘Well, you 
could do better, but it’s no disaster area.’ ’’ 

Though Geyelin says his background is as a 
foreign correspondent “filing on the cable wire, 
and blaming everything on whoever punched it,”’ 
he won a Pulitzer for editorial writing in 1970; 
and even O’Connor concedes that he is ‘‘a cracker- 
jack writer, and Meg Greenfield [the deputy edi- 
torial page editor] is even better.’’ For O’Connor 
this just heightens the irony of what he sees as lax 
editing. Geyelin feels threatened. ‘“‘He’s after my 
job. He wants the Pulitzer Committee to take back 
my Pulitzer. If he’s after my ass I don’t really want 
to work with him much.” ; 


Gai: Bradlee and Graham all grant that 
O’Connor knows his stuff. At one point last year 
Bradlee even asked O’Connor whether he would be 
interested in monitoring the Post’s language by 
means of in-house memos along the lines of 
Theodore Bernstein’s Winners & Sinners at the 
Times.* Letters went back and forth. Asked how 
much money he would want, O’Connor said $500 a 
month, about what he gets from Playboy. At about 
the same time, The Washingtonian magazine 
printed a letter to the editor from O’Connor which 
put the Post down. Bradlee decided he could find 
better uses for $500. O’Connor resents any implica- 
tion that he has been after a job the whole time. He 
says he is comfortably fixed and doesn’t need $500 
a month. So what does he want, what does he want, 
from the Post! Good English, says O’Connor. 

“Christ, I talk to more critics of this paper,” 
says: Bradlee. “And the ones who are ac- 
tually interested in improving the paper are a 
pleasure to talk to. Ones that are trying to prove 
that they’re smarter than you are, are just pains, 
that’s all.’ ‘“‘He would make lots of points very 
validly if he would just be polite,” says Graham of 
O’Connor. ‘‘He picks us up occasionally on serious 
errors that I am concerned about. But he’s got the 
editors so irritated.” 

The Post’s objections to O’Connor may be 
summed up as follows: He doesn’t know how to get 
along with the people he is criticizing. He is an 
extremist. He isn’t constructive. He criticizes 
another fellow’s operation without putting himself 
in the other fellow’s shoes. And he broadcasts his 
criticisms indiscriminately. These are charges the 
Post would not even bother to snicker at if a 
chamber of commerce, say, leveled them against 
the Post. Geyelin also thinks that O’Connor is after 
a couple of his columnists because he fails to 
appreciate that they are stylists. ““‘They push the 
language pretty hard. When you do that you offend 
the purists.”’ 

But there is pushing the language and then 
there is trying to shove it aside. O’Connor comes 
to remind us that when we push the language it 
pushes back. 





*Winners & Sinners, a periodic bulletin praising and criticizing 
language, reporting and editing in the Times, has been put to- 


gether by former assistant managing (now consulting) editor 
Bernstein since 1951. 
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Flying Pussycats 


BY DAVE NOLAND 


Last spring | was editor of Air Progress, the second 
largest consumer magazine for private pilots and 
flying buffs. We had been working for several 
months on an article about “product liability” 
lawsuits involving light-plane crashes, a delicate 
subject for the manufacturers. The landmark case 
is a suit in which $19 million was awarded to the 
family of a man killed in the crash of a Beechcraft 
Baron. The jury concluded that faulty fuel-tank de- 
sign had caused the crash, and awarded $2 million 
in damages. The jury also decided that Beech 
Aircraft Corp. had known about the problem for 
years, ignored it and had misled the court and the 
Federal Aviation Administration. For this, the jury 
levied $17 million in punitive damages, which, by 
law, cannot be insured. The $17 million has since 
been ordered reduced by an appeals court, and 
litigation continues, but if the final judgment is 
anywhere near $17 million, the second largest 
company in the industry will go belly up. 

Obviously, to discuss aircraft product liabil- 
ity without mentioning Beech would be like discus- 
sing Watergate without Nixon. The author of the 
article, Keith Connes, banged on Beech’s door for 
months trying to get its side of the story. Beech 
stonewalled; company policy was to say nothing at 
all about the matter. Air Progress’s new publisher, 
Tom Guthrie, read Connes’s manuscript and 
quickly saw that Beech would hardly be pleased. 
He had just signed Beech to a $55,000 advertising 
contract. The figure represented better than 20 per 
cent of the magazine’s projected ad revenue for 
1975. Guthrie delayed publication of the article for 
six months, then, over my strong objections, 
showed a copy of the manuscript to Beech ad 
manager Jim Yarnell. When Guthrie returned 
from his meeting with Yarnell, he told me the 
article would be killed. ‘Editorial integrity is fine,” 
Guthrie said, ‘‘but just try and feed your kids with 
editorial integrity.”’ I resigned as editor. 

My experience is by no means unique. On 
the contrary, it is a prime example of the aviation 
press’s fawning acquiescence to the pressures of 
big advertisers. The three major flying magazines 
—Flving (circ: 400,000), Air Progress (175,000) and 
Pilot (175,000)—have a combined circulation 
that rivals The New York Times (and, of course, 
considerably more influence among private pilots), 
but they pay only the mildest lip service to the 
standards of journalism. The light plane builders 
are in many respects a miniature version of the 
auto industry, dominated by a Big Three—Cessna, 
Beech and Piper—centered in one city, Wichita. 
It’s a small, close-knit group and the companies 
consider the magazines part of the family, virtual 
extensions of their public relations departments. 
As in most conservative midwestern families, un- 
ruliness is not tolerated. An editor who publishes 
nasty words about an airplane is likely to get an 
angry phone call from the company president—or 
worse. 

Jim Holahan used to be editor of Business 
and Commercial Aviation, a trade book and sister 
magazine to Fiving in the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 
stable. Holahan also wrote an article reporting the 
facts of the Beech fuel-tank lawsuit. Ed Muhifeld, 
publishing director of B/CA (he’s also responsible 
for Flying) had written a memo to Holahan, asking 
that all copy concerning the Beech litigation be 
cleared with him first. Holahan, relying on previous 
promises from Muhlfeld of total editorial control, 
ignored the memo. The story was eventually killed 
in page proofs by Muhlfeld, and Holahan left soon 
thereafter, another victim of the Beech advertising 
department. Beech has continued to’ advertise 
heavily in B/CA. Holahan is now editor of The Avi- 
ation Consumer, a struggling newsletter that 
accepts no advertising. 

When an inattentive publisher does allow a 
few words into print that Beech considers inap- 
propriate, the fireworks can be spectacular. In 





Dave Noland is a licensed commercial pilot and a 
former editor of Air Progress. He is now free- 
lancing in New York City. 
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Most special interest magazines tend to toady 
to their advertisers. But few fawn so excessively 
as the Big Three consumer aviation publications— 

Flying, Air Progress and Pilot. 
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1967, Pilot printed an article critical of the Federal 
Aviation Administration for spending $200,000 on 
Beechcraft Queen Air twin-engine executive air- 
craft. Pilot editor Max Karant suggested that the 
money would have been better spent on a larger 
number of single-engine planes. Beech president 
Frank Hedrick called Karant, chewed him out for 
being anti-Beechcraft and cancelled all advertising. 
The Beech advertising ban on Pilot has continued 
until this day, despite the fact that most manufac- 
turers consider Pilot a “‘must-buy’’ ad medium. 
The cost to Pilot has been literally millions in lost 
ad revenue. 


Pilot continues to try and get those ads 
back. A recent Pilot article on the Beechcraft 
Sundowner (a sickly performer widely regarded as 
one of the worst on the market) lavished praise on 
the aircraft because it proved to be as fast as the 
owner’s manual had promised. The article failed to 
mention, however, that the handbook speed was 
nearly 30 mph slower than the speed achieved by 
the Grumman Traveler, the Sundowner’s direct 
competitor. Indeed, the Sundowner is far slower 
than any airplane in its class, a fact the enthusi- 
astic Pilot writer neglected to mention. He also 
failed to report that Beech had just lowered its 
speed claims, since the Sundowner had been infa- 
mous for falling short of its original handbook 
figures. 


The editors of the other flying magazines 
have of course taken heed of Beech’s actions. All 
have scrupulously avoided any mention of the fuel- 
tank lawsuit. The only reference to it in the avia- 
tion press was a couple of sentences in an Air 
Progess pilot report on the Beechcraft Debonair, 
which originally had the same faulty fuel tanks. In 


Marty Norman 


fact, the only publication to report the suit directly 
has been The Wall Street Journal, which ran a 
front page investigative story. Beech, of course, was 
outraged and threatened libel suits and ad cancel- 
lations; the Journal’s reaction was a polite, “So 
who’s stopping you?”’ 

Beech, although certainly the most blatant 
wielder of its advertising dollar’s influence, is by no 
means the only one. For example: 

*In 1973, Air Progress evaluated the 
American Yankee, a sporty two-place trainer. The 
author wrote ecstatically of the plane’s snappy 
handling characteristics, and bluntly stated he’d 
much rather fly a Yankee than its nearest market- 
place competitor, the Cessna 150. His only criti- 
cism was ot the airplane’s flap system, which he 
labeled ‘‘Mickey Mouse.”’ American Aviation, ig- 
noring the overall praise of the plane, pulled six 
months’ worth of ads because of the criticism of the 
flaps. Cost to Air Progress: $10,000. Three months 
later, the same author interviewed the designer of 
the Schweizer Teal amphibian aircraft. The 
builders of a rival amphibian, the Lake LA-4, 
promptly dropped a scheduled one-year ad con- 
tract. Cost to Air Progress: $20,000. Ed Tripp, 
publisher at the time, never mentioned these can- 
cellations to the writer, although the lost accounts 
added up to 10 per cent of the magazine’s annual 
ad revenue. Tripp usually made it a practice to 
isolate the editorial staff from advertiser pressure, 
a major factor in Air Progress’s relative credibility 
at the time. 

©Private Pilot, a low budget, low circulation 
magazine, has on two occasions printed photos of 
Maule utility aircraft on its cover. Nothing unusual 
there, but then the reader turns the magazine over 
to find the same picture on the back cover—as an 









ad for a Maule dealer. Such blatant ad-for-editor- 
ial tradeouts are commonplace among the lesser 
magazines, which must hungrily scratch for every 
ad just to survive. Such deals are usually struck 
with the smaller companies, such as Maule and 
Lake Aircraft, a Texas amphibian builder. 

*Pilot editor Max Karant wrote an article 
criticizing a cutback in service by Exxon to its 
aviation customers amid record profits. The adver- 
tising department raised hell and snipped out the 
comment as the magazine went to press because it 
was trying to persuade Exxon to advertise its 
aviation fuel in Pilot. *‘This sort of intimidation 
goes on all the time,”’ says a writer for one of the 
big three magazines. “Jesus, what whores we are.” 

Stephan Wilkinson, former executive editor 
of Flying, says, *“There was a constant battle at 
Flying to remember that we were in the magazine 
business instead of the airplane business. Some- 
times we lost the battle. There was a general feeling 
among the staff that the manufacturers needed 
help selling their turkeys, and that it was our job to 
help them out. . . We felt there was no such thing 
as a bad airplane. By definition they were all 
marvelous devices.” 

And apparently all equally marvelous. A 
recent Flying article was billed as a side-by-side 
flyoff between the Mooney Ranger and the 
Grumman Tiger, two airplanes noted for their high 
speed. Who would win the great match race? 
Flying readers never found out, for the editors 
decided that to name a winner also meant naming 
a loser, and Flying didn’t like naming a big advert- 
iser—in this case Mooney—a loser. **Well, yes, that 
was part of the reason,” says editor/publisher 
Robert B. Parke. 

Not that Flving doesn't occasionally get 
tough editorially. Its muckraking enthusiasm, 
however, is generally directed at nonadvertisers. 
The big, bad bureaucratic Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy is always a tempting target, of course. And a 
recent Fiving pilot report on the twin-engine 
Robertson/Cessna 414 took the airplane to task for 
its shortcomings under emergency single-engine 
conditions. Robertson is a small company that 
modifies Pipers and Cessnas for better takeoff and 
landing performance; the deficiencies pointed out 
in the article were unique to the Robertson-modi- 
fied airplane. Robertson doesn’t advertise in Fly- 
ing. Cessna does. 

A Flying writer once wrote in grisly detail 
about how the 400-hp Lycoming engine in a Piper 
Comanche failed time and again to start. After the 
article appeared, Cessna switched from the 
Lycoming to a Continental engine for one of its 
airplanes. Was Lycoming mad? You bet. Was 
Lycoming a Flying advertiser? Of course not. Was 
Piper, a major Flying advertiser, mad? Not at all, 
since the Comanche 400 had been out of produc- 
tion for several years, and there were no plans to re- 
sume Selling it. 

In another case, F/ving sent Peter Garrison, 
a sareastic but expert writer to report on the 
McCulloch Gyroplane, an odd contraption de- 
signed by a tellow named Drago Jovanovich. Garri- 
son panned the airplane, commenting that its de- 
signer ‘had a name like a Transylvanian pasta 
chet.”’ Since McCulloch was not an advertiser, the 
article ran as written Jovanovich sued, and an out- 
of-court settlement was finally reached.) The 
point is that Garrison would never have been sent 
to evaluate a Beechcraft airplane, or to write, for 
example, that chairwoman Olive Ann Beech “had 
anamelikea Sicilian fruit tree.” 


T.. paranoia of the industry sometimes 
strains credulity. Air Progress once slugged a pic- 
ture of a new Beechcraft “‘Son of a Beech."’ (The 
plane looked like a miniature version of a larger 
Beechcraft, the Super King Air.) Beech ad chief 
Jim Yarnell responded with a pained letter to 
publisher Guthrie, entreating, “My God, what 
next?”’ American Aviation complained bitterly to 
Air Progress about a picture of a man lying down 
in the roomy baggage compartment of its Traveler 
model. According to American, people shouldn't 
be doing things like that, even on the ground with 





the engine off. A Mooney account executive once 
complained to an Air Progress salesman that a 
two-page color photograph of a Mooney in the 
magazine was displeasing to him—the angle of the 
sunlight showed up too many rivets and made the 
aircraft look mottled. 

All the magazines regularly borrow air- 
planes (at no cost) from the manufacturers for 
evaluation flights. On one typical Air Progress trip, 
staff members made a round trip flight from 
Wichita to Haiti in a Beechcraft Baron. About 25 
hours of flight time was put on the airplane, which 
would normally rent for $60 to $80 per hour. 
(Total: $1,500 to $2,000.) The magazines, of course, 
realize that if they stay in good graces with the 
manufacturers, free airplanes are more likely to be 
available. Flying regularly gets scoops on new 
airplanes, partly because of its large circulation, 
partly because the manufacturers are confident the 
magazine won't be too critical. Shortly after the 
Piper Seneca was introduced in 1972, Air Progress 
pointed out certain deficiencies (i.e., that it was 
slow, noisy, handled abominably and couldn't 
carry much load). When the improved Seneca II 


appeared in 1974, Air Progress wasn’t given an 
airplane for evaluation until four months after 
Flying had the ‘‘scoop.” 

The journalistic dilemma of the aviation 
magazines is shared to some degree by all special 
interest enthusiast publications. Magazines about 
cars, boats, skiing, photography, motorcycling, 
skin diving, etc., all have a vested interest in 
promoting their thing and coddling advertisers, 
frequently to the detriment of the reader. But the 
aviation magazines are in a particular bind be- 
cause the ‘‘family’’ is so small and the advertising 
so concentrated. Air Progress, for instance, carries 
literally 99-plus per cent aviation-oriented adver- 
tising. A recent issue of Flying contained only two 
pages of non-aviation ads. And despite a reader- 
ship that is mostly affluent, male and youngish, 
efforts to bring in general advertisers usually fail 
because the cost per reader is so much higher than, 
say Reader's Digest or The Waltons. 

Given this advertising equation, there seems 
faint hope that the consumer aviation press will 
soon abandon boosterism. For pilots and other 
readers, the forecast is continued blind flying. & 








COMMENTS 


(By People Who Read 
the Whole Book) 





HELEN THOMAS — (White 
House Correspondent, UPI; Presi- 
dent, White House Correspondents 
Association): I LOVE IT! I CRIED 
ONE MINUTE AND LAUGHED 
THE*NEXT .. . IT’S SPINE- 
TINGLING! YOU GOT THE 
PEOPLE, INCLUDING MYSELF, 
JUST RIGHT . . . MOST OF ALL 
THE PEOPLE RANG TRUE, AND 
WHAT I LIKED WAS THAT YOU 
DIDN'T PUSH ANY OF THEM 
BUT THEY ALL REVEALED 
THEMSELVES. IT’S REALLY 
THE ANATOMY OF THE PRESS 
CORPS. 


RICHARD GOODWIN — (Author, 
former President Kennedy speech 
writer credited with the famous 
lines, ‘Ask not what your country 
can do, ete.”): VERY FUNNY! 
A TERRIFIC JOB. THE REMARK- 
ABLE QUALITY OF A NOVEL 
WITH PORTRAITS. 


DR. ALFRED J. MARROW (Fore- 
most American Psychologist, Au- 
thor of Ten Best-Selling Psychology 
Books): A SINGLE PAGE OF 
COLLIER’S BOOK IS WORTH 100 
PAGES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PORTRAIT. 


SYDNEY GRUSON — (Executive 
Vice President, The New York 
Times Company): | HAVE READ 
THE BOOK AND REREAD IT... 
I WAS FASCINATED AND RE- 
PELLED BY IT — FASCINATED 
BECAUSE IT HAS THE QUALITY 
OF A NOVEL, REPELLED BE- 
CAUSE SO OFTEN, IT MADE ME 
FEEL THAT I WAS IN A CUP- 


Bob Pierpoint Working 
At the White House 


For a Change, “Nothing Whatever was Off-the-Record”’ 


HOPE AND FEAR 
IN WASHINGTON 





(THE EARLY SEVENTIES) 
THE STORY OF THE 
| WASHINGTON PRESS CORPS 





By Barney Collier 
with Photographs by 
Maggi Castelloe 





WASHINGTON, October 16 — 
The 65-chapter book entitled ‘‘Hope 
and Fear in Washington,” from 
which just two chapters provoked 
the most intense reaction in the 
history of the influential journalism 
review (MORE) when they were 
excerpted last February, went on 
sale in bookstores across the coun- 
try today. 

‘Hope and Fear in Washington”’ 
discusses with entirely unprece- 
dented openness the personal lives 
of people in the famous Washington 
Press Corps during the early 1970’s, 
when the President and the Press 
were at war. 

America’s prominent President- 
ial historian, Theodore H. White, 
felt moved, after reading the ex- 
cerpt about former television cor- 
respondent Sander Vanocur, to 
condemn the chapters in a letter 
as, ‘‘toilet-bowl journalism,”’ and to 
seriously question the publication 
of such a point of view. 

The book remains a subject of 
heated bickering and some soul 
searching among _ top-ranking 
American journalists. Some see it 
as a gross offense and a tasteless 
invasion of the personal privacy of 
the newspeople it deals with; others 
praise its skill and humor in 





BOARD LISTENING TO SOME- 
ONE IN ANALYSIS. IT IS NOT A 
BOOK ABOUT THE WASHING- 
TON PRESS CORPS, THOUGH, 
NOT THE PRESS CORPS THAT I 
OR ANYONE ELSE IN THE PRO- 
FESSION WILL RECOGNIZE. IT 
IS TOUGH, MEAN, AND FASCIN- 
ATING. 


DUC DE LA ROCHE DE BAL- 
LOON — (World-renown adventur- 
er, connoisseur, patron of the back 
rooms of Monte Carlo): THE 


bringing to light hidden motives, 
passions and problems of the very 
powerful members of the Washing- 
ton press who, after all, helped 
topple the Nixon Administration. 
With “Hope and Fear in Wash- 
ington’? headed for the national 
best-seller lists, the controversy is 
(MORE) 
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THE PRESIDENT IS COMING TO 
@ you he understands the FBI has arre 
@ at midnight —with no reporters pre: 


reporter is the only journalist who has bothered to look up the code and finc 
You tell him to go ahead and write the story, but that afternoon you get a c: 
est terms to hold the story for three days until the President has left town. f 
if alerted to the arrests, might try to do the job themselves. In light of the 

press in inciting violence, how would you respond to the Secret Service reque 


Answer: 





& 

Charles Bailey 

Editor 

Minneapolis Tribune 

I think I would wait. I’ve always said around here, 
we don’t have to be first. It’s more important to be 
‘right. It’s more important to be responsible—not 
as some F.B.I. or Secret Service agent sees it but as 
we see it. As I see it, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence whether the story runs on Wednesday or Sat- 
urday. I’d talk it over with my senior newsroom 
people and our counsel. But, after all is said and 
done, I’d probably hold the story. I'd be sympa- 
thetic to that request. Maybe the reason I’d be sym- 
pathetic is that I spent ten years covering the White 
House and I know the severe handicaps under 
which the Secret Service operates in trying to pro- 
tect the President. I remember the trauma of 
1963-4. We don’t need to have another President 
shot. I'd probably tell the official that we'd hold the 
story as long as everybody else held it. But the mo- 
ment the story broke somewhere else, the agree- 
ment would be off. 


Pete Vesey 


News Director 

KSD-TV (St. Louis) 

From the information you have given me, I would 
report the story. The only time I would hold back a 
story like this one would be in the case of a bomb 
threat. If there were a loose connection between the 
radical group and the so-called assassination at- 
tempt, that wouldn’t be very convincing. The Secret 
Service would have to present an awfully strong 
case for me to hold the story back. They would 
have to prove a definite cause-and-effect relation- 
ship between the captured radicals and other mem- 
bers of the radical group. They would have to come 
to me personally with names, places, phone num- 
bers and the whole thing. Otherwise, I would defi- 
nitely report the story. It would be difficult for the 
Secret Service to prove its case. 


Earl Ubell 


News Director 

WNBC.-TV (New York) 

On the face of it, the request is not too different 
from those we frequently get from the police here 
in kidnapping situations. Police sometimes ask us 
not to report certain details of kidnappings for fear 
that if they hit the papers the victims will be 
killed. We consider each of those situations on 
their merits and ask ourselves, “‘who’s going to get 
hurt here?’’ Recently, in fact, we had a similar case 
with the taking of hostages at the bank in lower 
Manhattan. The first thing a lot of stations did was 
to call the bank and try to talk with Olsen [the hold- 
up man]. But the police called us and said, ‘Look, 





we're trying to get this guy to 
surrender. If you and all the 
others call him and play ama- 
teur psychiatrist, you might say 
something that would set him 
off and somebody could get killed.’’ So we stopped 
calling. But in the case you pose, I would tend to 
turn down the request and go ahead and report the 
arrests. After all, the President’s trip is three days 
off. That gives the Secret Service plenty of time to 
consider all the dangers to the President and try to 
pursuade him to call off the trip if they think it’s too 
dangerous. Moreover, the Secret Service and the 
President have to operate in this country. They have 
to live with this country—not some other country. 
And part of this country is the operation of a free 
press. 


Dick Lobo 


News Director 

WKYC-TV (Cleveland 

I would run the story. I have no assurance that what 
the Secret Service is telling me is the truth. I don’t 
necessarily believe that associates of the radicals 
will do the job. I don’t think the request is reason- 
able. If the Secret Service knew of assassination at- 
tempts they would either take extra precautions or 
cancel the President’s trip to the area. The only 
thing that would keep me from broadcasting the 
story would be if I was convinced that I would be 
responsible for the President’s death. 


John McCormally 


Editor 

The (Burlington, lowa) Hawk Eve 

I would print the story right away. If we felt there 
was a clear and present danger to the President we 
would editorially strongly urge that he not come. 
It’s more important that our readers know what's 
going on than that the President visit Burlington. 
It’s up to the President and the Secret Service to de- 
cide whether it’s worth the risk. I think we have too 
long played games with the government; we should 
start thinking about our readers more. We should 
tell them everything that is going on. 


Marc Doyle 

News Director 

WAGA-TV (Atlanta) 

If I were absolutely sure that we were the only sta- 
tion that had the information, I would not run it. 
If I knew that other stations had the story also, I 
would run it, because I wouldn’t trust the others to 
hold it back also. If the absolute safety of the Presi- 
dent were at stake, I would consider this in my deci- 
sion. I have had more than the usual amount of 
experience in this area, with kidnappings and 
things, such as Reg Murphy [former editor of The 
Atlanta Constitution]. Now, deciding not to run the 
story would have to be qualified with many things. 
The Secret Service would have to be very convinc- 
ing. They would have to come see me personally 





with documents proving their point, with names of 
the other members of the radical group and people 
who were sympathetic to their cause. We would 
check as much of their information as possible, 
and if we found they had told us something illegit- 
imate, it would prompt us to call them and double- 
check what they had said. The illegitimate informa- 
tion, if there was any, would probably make us 
want to run the story more. As I said, I wouldn't 
run the story if only we had it. But there are a good 
many “‘ifs’’ involved. 


Jay Feldman 

News Director 

WBBM.-TV (Chicago) 

My instinct is to do the story. I also think there’s a 
public good to be served. There are very few things 
that should go unreported. If I could be convinced 
it would have an impact on the President’s safety, 
I might hold the story. But my rule, if there can be 
one, is to report what you know to be true. In a 
case-by-case instance, I could be convinced of a 
higher public need to hold it. I’d want ¢ 1d reasons 
from the Secret Service to hold it and then I still 
might broadcast it, because the rule is there for a 
reason and everytime you break that rule you’re 
stretching it. But the safety of the President is im- 
portant, that’s why I might break the rule. 


Martin Goldensohn 


News Director 

WBAI-FM (New York) 

I'm not in favor of the President dying. I would tell 
the Secret Service I would give them ample time to 
get the President to a safe place and then I would 
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O YOUR CITY ON FRIDAY. On Tuesday, one of your reporters tells 
rested five local radicals. They were arraigned before a U.S. Commissioner 
resent — and held without bail on a numbered Federal Code offense. Your 
nds the radicals are charged with conspiring to assassinate the President. 
call from a high-ranking Secret Service official urging you in the strong— 
He argues that the radical group has many supporters in the area who, 
> recent assassination attempts and the controversy over the role of the 


uest? 


break the story. By ample time I do not mean three 
days. I would go with the story because it’s the truth 
and people should know about it. There’s a history 
of not getting the straight story from the powers 
that be. I see no reason to suppress this one. 


David Jones 


National Editor 

The New York Times 

I think abstract philosophic questions about what 
you do in a pragmatic circumstance is a somewhat 
futile exercise because you can never really know 
what you are going to do until you are actually 
faced with the situation. With that caveat in mind, 
however, I would say that I would recommend that 
we print the story. Basically, I believe that it is our 
job to print the news. We are forever being bom- 
barded with appeals from special interest groups 
not to print something because they think it is in 
the public interest not to. In this case, it seems to 
me our obligation to inform the public about these 
ievelopments would be paramount. It would ap- 
pear to me that there was no clear and present 
danger to the President, and if there was he 
shouldn’t visit the city in the first place. And what 
would happen if we didn’t print the story, he came 
and he was assassinated? Would it be in the public 
interest then not to have printed? I think our obli- 
gation in this instance is clear. 


Gene Roberts 


Executive Editor 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 

I would refuse the request and print the story as 
soon as I got it. In he circumstances you describe, 








it is true that printing the story might conceivably 
jeopardize the President’s life. But it is equally true 
that failing to print the story could jeopardize the 
President’s life—by stifling the free flow of infor- 
mation and discussion which is one of the central 
mechanisms of our society. Therefore, I would fall 
back on the first duty of a free press, which is to 
fully and fairly inform the public. The security of 
the President is too important a matter to be left 
to one government agency. By informing the pub- 
lic, we allow for a public airing which would 
consider a whole range of possibilities other than 
that suggested by the Secret Service: that the Presi- 
dent cancel his trip; that he curtail his public 
appearances, or avoid gratuitous hand-shaking. 
Moreover, it is imperative that a newspaper publish 
the information it has in time for the people to 
make a decision. When a paper permits any gov- 
ernment agency—or private group—to decide 
when it is safe and proper to publish it ceases to 
become an immediate informational presence in its 
community and becomes an historical document. If 
we have the kind of society in which these assassina- 
tion attempts take place—and sadly we do—the 
people need to know it promptly so they can do 
something about it. 


L. K. Miller 


Editor 

The Berkshire (Mass.) Eagle 

In general, police requests to withhold information 
about arrests should not be honored; and in this in- 
stance we certainly would not postpone publication 
solely on the say-so of the Scret Service official. 
However, we would probably withhold the story if 
our own knowledge of the local situation and the 
individuals involved persuaded us that Secret Serv- 
ice fears were well justified. In that event we would 
feel that whatever social purpose might be served 
by publishing the story immediately would be out- 
weighed by the damage that might result. 


Paul Banker 


Managing Editor 

The (Baltimore) Sun 

I would ignore the request on the grounds that any 
associates of these radicals would know that they 
had been arrested. I don’t think publishing the 
story would endanger the President at all. So I'd go 
ahead and print it. 


Robert L. Healey 


Executive Editor 

The Boston Globe 

The controlling part of the story is whether the 
editor is convinced that the arrest of these three 
radicals is unknown to the others in the group. This 
is an acute qualification. I can’t conceive of a situa- 
tion like that. I see it as a hypothetical impossibility. 
I can conceive of the request, but I wouldn’t accept 
it from any government official that radical groups 
didn’t know that five of their key members were 





arrested. I would have to be convinced by my own 
investigation that it was true, and that keeping it 
out would secure the President’s safety. If I found 
there was nothing to hide from the radical groups, 
I would probably use it. But if I were convinced on 
my own that keeping out the story would secure 
the President’s safety, I’d have to think about it. 
I might hold the story.But I’m not sure I would. 


Martin Umansky 


General Manager 

KAKE-TV (Wichita) 

I would hold the story until the President left. I 
think we must recognize that there is a risk and that 
it is just as valid to run the information after the 
President has left. It would be much more responsi- 
ble. It seems to me there is no urgency about run- 
ning the information as soon as you get it. 


Hank Greenspun 


Editor 

The Las Vegas Sun 

If the President will be responsible in his office, 
as an editor we will be responsible in ours. The 
Las Vegas Sun has stated editorially that it sup- 
ports the President in all efforts to communicate 
with the public in any legitimate effort to learn of 
their problems. But it is unalterably opposed to 
unnecessary and foolhardy exposure in the chase 
after votes and public acclaim. If his trip is essen- 
tial—for instance, to learn how high the garbage 
has accumulated in New York, or whether the 
people of Watts agree with his economists that 
unemployment is going down—I'd believe it was a 
legitimate fact-finding tour in the public interest, 
and we’d cooperate all the way. I don’t believe that 
three days is an abnormal request to avert a possi- 
ble try-at assassination. But if the trip is for self- 
seeking, purely partisan political purposes I think 
it is our responsibility as editors to inform the 
public. Permitting government agencies to dictate 
when an editor can withhold stories can lead to 
abuses like having them stamp ‘secret’ on every- 
thing. 


Michael O'Neill 


Editor 

New York Daily News 

In this particular case—and probably only in this 
case—I would agree to the request. But I would cer- 
tainly publish the information as soon as | felt it 
would not pose any immediate threat to the Pres- 
ident. Over the years I have gradually concluded 
that it’s almost always wrong to hold back informa- 
tion for any reason, or even to delay publication for 
any reason. But I don’t think that we should act 
with complete recklessness; we have to exercise 
some judgment and responsibility. And in the case 
you cite there is no overriding need to publish in- 
stantly. Weighing that need against the threat to 
the President’s life, I would vote in favor of safe- 
guard the President. 


















Why International Paper 





is helping to develop a 1,000,000-acre forest 


e want to make sure 

there'll still be enough 
wood products around when 
your children grow up. 

Industry sources estimate 
Americans will use about 
twice as much paper and wood 
in the year 2000 as they use 
today. And the U.S. Forest 
Service predicts that our 
nation’s commercial timber- 
lands won't be able to keep up 
with the demand. 

One of our solutions is to 
help private landowners 
increase their yield. They own 
about 60 percent of America’s 
forest lands — yet produce 
only 30 percent of the wood 
fiber. (Forest products 
companies own only 13 
percent of the forest lands — 
and produce 34 percent of 
America’s fiber.) 

We're looking especially 
to people who own land close 
to our operations in the South 
— America’s woodbasket. In 
1976 we'll expand our pro- 
gram to the Northeast and 
West Coast. 


How we help landowners 








We do it through the Land- 
owner Assistance Program. 

We'll show a private 
landowner how to prepare a 
site, plant, protect, thin, and 
harvest —at no charge. This 
way, he can get the most from 
his forest land—in some cases, 
double his yieid. 

We'll even find a contrac- 
tor to do the actual work. Or 





on land it ese own 
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do the ‘ob ourselves at cost. 

For this help, IP gets the 
right to purchase the timber at 
competitive prices. 

We've got more than 
300,000 acres in the Landowner 
Assistance Program now. 
We’re aiming for 1,000,000 
before 1980. 

A big help. But it’s only 
one thing we’re doing to 
increase the world’s wood- 


fiber supply. 








Higher yield from our 
own lands 





We've developed a 
Supertree —a southern pine 
that grows taller, straighter, 
healthier and faster than 
ordinary pines. 

We’re experimenting with 
a new machine that can 
harvest an entire tree — tap- 
roots and all. The roots used 
to be left in the ground. 

We’re moving ahead on 
fertilization techniques. Tree 
Farm programs. Research. 

Will all this be enough to 


keep the woul S fiber ney 
going strong? 

It'll help. But more must 
be done. 

At International Paper, 
we believe forest products 
companies, private land- 
owners and government 
should work together to 
develop more constructive 
policies for managing 
America’s forests. The wrong 
policies can make tree farming 
impossible and force the sale 
of forest land for other 
purposes. The right policies 
can assure continuation of 
America’s forests —a 
renewable natural resource. 

If you'd like more infor- 
mation about what has to be 
done to assure the world’s 
fiber supply, write Dept. 147-A, 
International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd St., New York, 
New York 10017. 
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BY PETER SCHRAG 


It was inevitable, I suppose, that sooner or later 
Hollywood producers and network executives 
would discover that the American romance with 
doctors has ripened into a genuine love-hate af- 
fair. So why not snatch it from the realm of mal- 
practice suits, Nader reports and Senate subcom- 
mittee hearings and take it into the higher reaches 
of prime-time entertainment? This fall it hap- 
pened: With the addition of Medical Story and 
Doctors Hospital to the network schedule (both on 
NBC), the medical mess-up formally became part 
of the national folklore. In less than a month of 
programming, we have had three or four unneces- 
sary operations, two of them botched and fatal, a 
successful coverup by physicians of a colleague’s 
malfeasance, a research-mad neurosurgeon who 
can’t see the patient behind the journal articles, a 
nurses’ rebellion, a couple of noble interns jeopar- 
dizing their careers to challenge the prestigious 
charlatans who preside over their fate, and no end 
of talk about “‘blades,”’ “‘swashbucklers”’ and other 
operating room bandits who should never be al- 
lowed near a patient. 

The new shows were announced with ap- 
propriate caution—‘‘a realistic look into the life 
of the doctor . .. doctors as they really are’’-—but 
beneath the euphemizing NBC and the producers 
made it clear that they thought they were on to 
something, had discovered a critical mass Out 
There that would permit them to smash Doctor 
Welby’s halo. Medical Story, said an NBC execu- 
tive, “will make the other doctor shows look as 
trite as Police Story did all the other cop shows.” 
Whether or not that was a case of damning with 
faint praise is left to the viewer’s discretion. Yet 
while Welby’s ABC producers were submitting 
their scripts to the American Medical Association 
for reviews of possible ‘‘medical inaccuracies,” 
Medical Story has taken on Dr. Sidney Wolfe of 
the Nader Health Research Group as a technical 
consultant. And while Welby and his colleagues 
continued to cure not only their patients’ bodies, 
but in many cases their sick spirits, the doc- 
tors on the first installments of Medical Story and 
Doctors Hospital were butchering them with an al- 
most equally predictable regularity. They should 
quickly mollify the president of the Minnesota 
Medical Association, who complained that the re- 
cent rash of malpractice suits was attributable to 
the “‘unreasonable expectations’ generated by 
Marc Welby and Joe Gannon, the hero of Medical 
Center (CBS). 

It’s hard to tell the new shows apart. Medi- 
cal Story is what the trade calls an ‘‘anthology 
series,” in which each episode has a new situation 
and a new set of characters; Doctors Hospital is a 
conventional series with the same hero (George 
Peppard as “‘the hospital’s tough chief of neuro- 
logical services’) and the same major characters 
running through each installment. Necessarily, 
therefore, Doctors Hospital has to be more be- 
nign; to retain their status, the heroes have to dis- 
pose of the butchers. Yet the first installments of 
the two came from the same imagination: intern 
questions old-pro doctor about the wisdom (or the 
technique) of the operation; old pro pulls rank on 
intern, botches the operation and kills the patient; 
intern again challenges the doctor at the hospital 
conference reviewing the case (courtroom drama) 
and thereby loses his/her appointment as a resi- 
dent the following year. In Medical Story, the old 
pro (Jose Ferrer as a medical Captain Queeg) is 
gently chastised by his colleagues and returns to 
practice; in Doctors Hospital, Peppard persuades 
him that he’s over the hill as a surgeon, and the 
intern is restored to grace. 

The similarity, however, goes to elements 
more substantial than plot or gimmicks—the 
charge down the hospital corridor to the operat- 





Peter Schrag is a contributing editor of [MORE] 
whose latest book, The Myth Of The Hyperactive 
Child (co-authored with Diane Divoky), was pub- 
lished last month by Pantheon. 








The Great American Swashbucklers 





For all their 
demystification of 
doctors, the new TV 
medical shows fail 
utterly to convey the 
idea that real health 
depends on confidence 
in self-management 
and the ability to cope. 


ing room (“move it, move it, she’s hemorrhaging’’), 
the intense conversations among the staff, the 
horror-head seriousness which never lets you forget 
that these are Matters of Life and Death, the un- 
relieved infatuation with Walter Mitty machines. It 
goes, finally, to elements familiar from the conven- 
tional medicine show: the voyeurism, the intention- 
ally didactic medical discussions, the pervasive 
medical-service ideology. The real heroes of all 
medical dramas are Professionalism and Medicine. 
Even when a patient is saved by escaping the 
clutches of the blades and the swashbucklers, or 
when a butcher destroys life with an unnecessary 
operation, the power and possibilities of Medicine 
are confirmed; the cases themselves can be dra- 
matic only if they are assumed to be deviations 
from an acceptable norm—an abstract, profession- 
al Medicine represented here by that conscientious 
nurse, there by the dedicated intern, and every- 
where by that omnipresent technology. 

For reasons that should be obvious, all the 
medicine shows are directed to women, the cop 
shows to men. One can resist the temptation to 
psychoanalyze the audience, but the intent of the 
writers and producers—their view of that audi- 
ence—seems transparent. There is, after all, noth- 
ing terribly subtle about playing doctor, and if the 
new series are beginning to replace the physician- 
as-father-lover-seducer with the physician-as-rap- 
ist, the sexuality of the material—all that body 
work, all that examination room voveurism—re- 
mains undiminished. (The early ratings are incon- 
clusive, but if the new tone survives it may pro- 
vide a small indication that the audience's con- 
sciousness has been changed to the point where it 
can accept the possibility that the Prince in the 





Jan Faust 


White Coat is really Jack the Ripper, and that 
satisfaction, surgical or sexual, takes more than 
penetration.) 

The voyeurism, however, goes further: in the 
medical show the viewers can watch the doctors 
discussing cases and explaining ailments with a 
candor that their real doctors almost invariably 
deny them as patients. In the new series, the heady 
whiff of scandal in the inner sanctum provides 
‘a little additional vicarious compensation for that 
feeling of unrequited dependency on the techni- 
cians down at the local clinic, another version of 
“doctors as they really are."’ Yet what all the 
medicine shows, new and old, finally provide is 
training in how to be a patient. The essential mes- 
sage of Welby is that a good patient is (or will 
be) a happy person and a good citizen, that allow- 
ing yourself to be properly managed is the highest 
of civic virtues. The new shows are countering 
that message with the suggestion that the doctor 
doesn’t always know best, but they still provide 
training in patienthood, and they continue to re- 
affirm the essential inequality between professional 
and client. In a month of Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days I have heard all sorts of shouting (even on 
Medical Center) about how doctors aren't God, yet 
the deification of Medicine goes right on. 

It's almost inconceivable that commercial 
television can ever convey the idea that real health 
—physical, mental or social—depends on confi- 
dence in self-management and in the ability to 
cope, and not on the services of professionals, the 
intervention of a social service bureaucracy or the 
ingestion of medication. (When they quit pushing 
Aspirin, Anacin, Bufferin, Sominex, Geritol., 
Rolaids, Di-gel, Alka Seltzer, Nyquil, Nytol and 
Preparation H we can check again.) A little de- 
mystification of doctors is probably a good thing, 
but on the doctor shows the mystique transcends 
even Medicine to encompass the potent mix of 
status, wealth, certification, sex appeal and secur- 
ity of which our most ubiquitous national symbol 
is the physician: Robert Young as Welby, Chad 
Everett as Gannon, George Peppard as Jake Good- 
win. The medicine shows are, after all, entertain- 
ment governed by a set of conventions and by 
rituals of belief almost as rigid as any ever ap- 
plied to classical drama. To make it work requires 
not only the patient who suffers gracefully but a 
hero who represents Things as They Should Be, the 
voice of natural law. Even if Medicine were ever 
to be dethroned in prime time, which is highly 
improbable, Class and Status must survive. With- 
out them television would turn intoa pumpkin. @ 
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BY JAMES MONACO 

A dozen books, three movies, a profusion of cover 
Stories, assorted posters and buttons, several clas- 
sic photos, an affidavit, even a tape transcript— 
just like P’s, with [obscenity] deleted: these are the 
highlights of a rapidly growing catalogue of Pat- 
tiana. And media exploitation of the Patty Hearst 
Story, now in its twenty-first month, is far from 
over. At present, we're entering the second stage; 
the pattern of development has become familiar 
during the last ten years: the story begins as hard 
news, then gets progressively soft around the edges 
as pens and cameras sketch in the background 
(‘Life at the Texas Book Depository,’ **The Joys 
of Watergate’). The second stage is commenta- 
tive, focusing not on the story but on the story 
about the story (P yields center stage to Wood- 
stein). Eventually, the third stage is reached: the 
Story (and its story) are absorbed into the general 
stream of fact and fiction known as folk history: 
fan clubs are formed to discuss arcane theories and 
trade bits of information; anniversary ’ articles 
(‘Five Years Since the Tragic’ Murder,” ‘‘The 
Flower Children: Where Are They Now?’’) are 
locked into future books; and pundits wax: elo- 
quently upon Significance and Historical. Effect. 
By this time few people really care about. validity 
or. veracity. The ‘‘facts’’ of the first stage like the 
analyses of the second have become undifferenti- 
ated. bits of raw material—factoids, to stretch 
Mailer’s useful term a litthke—which are available 
to all interpreters, whether they consider them- 
selves novelists or historians, to use as they. please 
in their retellings of the tale. 

Condemning this process of * ‘mediaization” 
is tempting. Fortunes will be made—are being 
made—in the Patty Hearst Industry. For example, 
Roger Rapoport, a young San Francisco: journal- 
ist, signed with Steven Weed for a six-figure ad- 
vance. He bought a house, installed Weed (his 
Story) in a studio in the back, only to discover 
that Weed’s view of the story was quite different 
from his own. Weed quit, suing Rapaport: for 
“*sensationalizing’’ the couple’s sex and:drug hab- 
its. All Rapoport was eventually able.to-realize was 
$15,000 from a countersuit and a piece in New 
Times (March 21, 1975) about-his experience with 
Weed (the story of the story). His. agreement with 
Weed forbids him making any further use of the 
material. A novelty distributor fold Dick Brass of 
the New York Post: *‘You just get-me the rights to 
a good, clear picture and I'll have 100,000 * Tania 
for President’ badges out in a week.”’ It’s not only. 
outsiders who see dollar signs: The Boston Globe 
reports the rumor that Patty’s father hopes to share 
in the profits from her own story in order to. recoup 
some of the $2 million spent- on the-fgod giveaway: 
program. 

Yes, there is money to be made. What else is 
new? It’s not the merchandising of Patty Hearst 
that’s particularly interesting,. but -the mythologiz- 
ing of her Story—the reason there dre profits to be 
made. There is no specific, inttinsic single element 
of the Tania saga that suggests it. should: be es- 
pecially profitable. Most kidnappings.are good for 
a book or two, but no more; they ‘haven't’ been in- 
ordinately saleable since Leopold ° and: Loeb first 
demonstrated that money isn’t the, only object. Nor 
is the Symbionese Liberation Army the-only color- 
ful guerrilla group in operation:. Bank heists may 
be big news in France these days;*not. here: Fugi- 
tives? There are a dozen weatherpeople—big news 
in their time—who have been surviving under- 
ground successfully since Patty was a child. 

What raised the SLA-Patty Story to the lev- 


el of myth was the extraordinary combination of 


these elements, together with thematic: and dra- 


matic twists that give it special intrigue: the small _ 


band of urban guerrillas with the symbolic name, 
committed to the tactic of violence; the major char- 
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author of The New Wave (Truffaut,.Godard, Cha- - 
brol, Rivette, Rohmer), to be’ published by Oxford ' 


The Mythologizing of Citizen Patty 


‘in truth, there is no 
such woman as Patty 
Hearst any longer. She 
ceased to exist in 
February of 1974 when 
she became a celebrity. 
Now there are many 
Pattys, and Patty/ 
Tanias.’ 


acters—black ex-cons and upper-middle-class 
young whites who had developed a romantic/mys- 
tical attachment to them; the almost melodramatic 
conversion of the hitherto apolitical heiress to one 
of the mythic fortunes of the power structure; the 
effective media events staged to gain the neces- 
sary public forum; the brutal deaths of most of the 
group in a flaming western shoot-out. If a novelist 
came up with a plot like this it would be judged 
a bit ripe; must all the angles be covered so 
thoroughly? 

In fact, a novelist did produce a fictional 
version of the story, published a full two. years be- 






































































































































































fore the ‘‘real’’ event. Grove Press’s Black Ab- 
ductor, a porn novel by an engineer from Southern 
California who has written over 200 pulp novels, 
sold moderately well when it was released in 1972. 
Its heroine, a young woman named Patricia who 
lives with her boyfriend and is a senator’s daugh- 
ter, is kidnapped for political ransom by a mixed 
j . male 
and female. There is a lot of sex. In the end she 
joins the group. It must be the first case of *‘pre- 
event novelization.” 

So, if the Patty Hearst Story hadn’t hap- 
pened it not only would have had to be invented: it 
was. But it is not only the strongly symbolic na- 
ture of the story that suggests this necessity— 
journalists and filmmakers, after all, are adept at 
supplying symbolic interpretations for even the 
simplest events. It is the fact that the characters 
inside the story think this way, as well. You don’t 
name your group the “Symbionese”’ Liberation 
Army, you don’t invent a seven-headed cobra sym- 
bol, you don’t decide to capture Citizen Kane’s 
granddaughter, you don’t hold her for ranson for 
food rather than money, unless you are painfully 
aware that politics in the mid-seventies is a matter 
of imagery and iconography. It is no longer so im- 
portant for something to have happened; it is 





mainly important for something to have been re- 
ported. Haskell Wexler described this phenomen- 
on brilliantly in 1969 in his film Medium Cool, 








still a masterpiece about the relationship between 
film, news and reality. “You put him on the six, 
the ten, and the twelve o’clock news,” insists a 
black militant talking to a TV reporter about the 
subject of the story, ‘then he be real."’ We can 
even go back to Jean Genet’s The Balcony 
(1959) for more abstract theories about our increas- 
ing distrust of reality and our preference for media. 

Deadened by the massive assault of fiction 
cum reality in print, on film and on TV (espec- 
ially the ‘‘cool medium’’) we tend to trust the rec- 
ord of the event, even if it is staged, rather than the 
event itself. Jane Alpert and Pat Swinton, for 
example, shared a series of events—political bomb- 
ings—some years ago. Alpert gave herself up last 
year and is now serving time. Her colleague, Swin- 
ton, was caught a while later, tried recently, and 
found innocent. Swinton’s jury preferred to believe 
a different interpretation of the story the two wom- 
en had once shared. 

With the Patty Hearst Story we have arrived 
at a point where all concerned—actors, reporters, 
and audience—have a considerable sophistication 
about this new realm of the factoid, halfway be- 
tween fiction and fact. There are a number of 
groups doing much more useful, more effective, 
and more admirable radical political work, but 
when the stories of the early seventies are turned 
into history chances are it will be the Symbionese 
Liberation Army that dominates the narrative, 
through sheer force of celebrity. For better or 
worse, the fictions they have staged will transcend 
the “real” work of organizing, education and po- 
litical action. Naturally, the media people recog- 
nized a good story when it was offered them. Just 
as naturally, the audience picked up on it. Not 





only was it a good “‘read,’’ but one could read it 
so many different ways, so rich was the material 
the SLA troupe offered us. 

The nature of that material bears further 
discussion. Documents are the stuff of stories and 
Patty and the SLA have provided an unusual range 
of proto-literary documents. The affidavit, for ex- 
ample. Ignore for the moment the question of what 
relationship the affidavit bears to Patricia Hearst’s 
own experiences over the last 21 months. Chances 
are even she couldn’t answer that question. The 
affidavit works literarily. Notice, for example, how it 
alludes to the use of drugs, thereby suggesting a 
blanket excuse for the whole story and at the same 
time provides—almost offhand—the element of 
confinement in a dark closet for weeks. That sort 
of confinement—even for a day—can lead to al- 
tered states of personality, a psychological fact that 
one of Patty’s filmmakers (Bob Roberts) discovered 
doing research many months ago and incorporated 
into his version of the story (Patty). The affi- 
davit suggests one explanation for Patty’s state— 
drugs—while we discover another—the confine- 
ment. The first is a red herring, the second the 
real reason. Because we “‘discover’’ the real reason 
we make a personal investment in the validity 
of the whole narrative. 

In another nice twist, Patty has given us— 
apparently unintentionally—the tapes recorded in 
jail, which make an interesting contrast not only 
with the affidavit but also with the tapes Tania re- 
corded to communicate with the media audience 
while she was underground. The transcripts of the 
jail tapes which have been published read uncan- 
nily like those of ‘“‘P,” “E,’’ “H” and that whole 
crew who made this format famous not so long ago: 














































Patty, like P, is hiding something, P, like Patty, 
created his own complicated persona and then 
didn’t know what to do with it; both were over- 
whelmed by their own images. 

There are other intriguing raw materials: 
SLA’s political communiqueS, Patty’s messages, 
the photographs of the bank holdup, FBI docu- 
ments, lists of personal possessions (there’s room 
too, for a story or two on Emily Harris’s extensive 
wardrobe). All of these are provided directly, by the 
SLA events. But others can use the elements of the 
myth in their own way. The novels and films are 
obvious; possibly the most creative use of the 
myth however was the curious Dog Day Afternoon 
episode acted out in “‘real life’’ by one Ray Olsen 
in Greenwich Village Oct. 6. Taking his form from 
Sidney Lumet and Frank Pierson’s movie which it- 
self was based on an incident that took place in 
Brooklyn several years ago, Olson cornered ten 
hostages in a storefront bank, demanding in return 
the release of Patty, the Harrises and, as he put it, 
“that Oriental woman [Wendy Yoshimura].”’Olsen 
ensconced himself in the tiny branch bank for eight 
and a quarter hours and made wide use of the 
media attention riveted on him. He had voluble 
telephone conversations with local rock disk jock- 
ies and an editor of High Times magazine (the 
drug journal), got angry when he heard on the 
radio that he was robbing a bank (he wanted to 
make it quite clear that money was not the ob- 
ject), and gave up at 11:15 p.m. just in time to 
be covered live on the 11 o’clock news.One of the 
cops on the specially trained hostage squad had 
suggested this opportunity to him.) The networks 
were there with their minicams and scored what I 
take to be a first: live coverage of a hostage media 
ploy. 


AA... germane, perhaps, are the photos and 
drawings of Patty that have become familiar dur- 
ing the last year and a half. Here is where we 
can see most clearly the range of significances that 
various media attach to the Patty Hearst Story. The 
first four images give us various versions of the 
SLA icon. This is the ‘““Tania’”’ shot staged by 
the SLA itself to announce visually Patty’s new rev- 
olutionary personality. The SLA shot (1) is satis- 
factory, but the reenactments of it are better. In 
(2) we have Sarah Nicholson’s version of Patty; in 
(3) Judith Bergan’s. ‘‘Tania’’ dominates the frame 
more effectively in both and the camera angle (low) 
makes Tania seem both more powerful and sexier. 
In the Nicholson version, the cobra logo stands out 
better. Meanwhile, Bergan (3) humanizes Tania the 
backlighting on her hair and right side glamorize 
her, the gun is de-emphasized and the doorway at 
once reinforces the image and frames her. The New 
Times cover drawing (4), meanwhile is both more 
stylish and more generalized. The shadow to the 
right of the face and the downward curve at the 
corners of the mouth make Miggs Burroughs’ 
Tanya harder, more abstract. The driving tension 
of the first three images is between our sense of 
Patty Hearst as the petite, pampered rich kid and 
the tougher revolutionary costume we see. But in 
the New Times abstraction, that tension is gone 
and we are left with the much more simplistic, 
undramatic, conventional image of the woman 
militant, hair blowin’ in the wind. 

The next three photos show an even more 





1) Patty Hearst as Tania—photo by S.L.A.; 2) Sarah 
Nicholson as Patty/Tania in Patty, directed and pro- 
duced by Robert L. Roberts—photo by George Bernard; 
3) Judith Bergan as Patty/Tania in Abduction, written 
by Kent E. Carroll, directed by Joseph Zito—photo by 
Joan Fernandez; 4) New Times version of the S.L.A. 
Tania photo—artist: Miggs Burroughs; 5) Newsweek’s 
Patty cover—photo by Gordon Clark; 6) Time’s Patty 
cover—photo by San Francisco P.D.; 7) The New York 
Times's front-page Patty. Photo © Paul Sakuma. 
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divergent range of interpretations—yet they are 
all of Patricia Hearst herself. It’s significant that 
the candid shots of Patty herself are more various 
than the staged shots of Patty and the actresses 
who play her. (Patty) often looks less like ‘* Tania”’ 
than Judith and Sarah do. Sarah, her producer 
says, was once picked up by the police as a Tanya 
lookalike.) Gordon Clark’s cover for Newsweek (5) 
softens the features, the lines of the face lack the 
tension they once had, the raised fist is clear: this is 
the positive, sympathetic image of our heroine. The 
Time mugshot (6) is, of course, the negative. What 
is read here is the hardened, sallow sneer of the 
criminal. Printed in black and white, the photo’s 
grayness also distances us. 

Most fascinating, however, is Paul Sa- 
kuma’s AP shot (7) which The New York Times 
ran three columns wide in its issue of Sept. 20. 
There is real mystery here. The costume is pre- 
cisely the same as in the Newsweek shot, yet the 
shirt neckband seems stretched, the shirt seems too 
large, the glasses seem bigger (and darker), the 
eyes are lost behind them, the hair is mussed, the 
handcuffs are shown (making the gesture of the 
fist seem futile) and the smile is extraordinarily 
ambiguous, as she bites her lower lip at the same 
time. Sakuma’s Tania is far more complex than 
the others; she is not fully in control of the situa- 
tion as they are. The image, the expression, is 
strangely reminiscent of the pre-teen cartoon idol, 
Alfred E. Neuman. 

Now the point of all this is not to sug- 
gest that these photographers were carefully com- 
posing insightful and telling portraits, nor that 
their editors chose these shots for specifically ideo- 
logical reasons (although in the cases of SLA and 








Time, this is obviously true), but. rather that the 
fictional materials are malleable: we can read them 
anyway we want. 

If they seem to clash, that’s our problem as 
readers. In truth, there is no such woman as Patty 
Hearst any longer. She ceased to exist in February 
of 1974 when she became a celebrity. Now there 
are many Pattys, and Patty/Tanyas, and Tania, 
defendants and revolutionaries, SLA militants and 
loving daughters, fugitives and homebodies, femin- 
ists and bankrobbers, acid freaks and cute kids, 
affidavit-swearers and tape actors. If she was 
brainwashed by the SLA, she was also brainwashed 
by the Hearsts. She doesn’t even employ her own 
lawyer. Choose your brainwasher and any action of 
hers from now on becomes immediately explain- 
able within the bounds of whichever particular 
Patty Story you prefer. The Hearst family have 
been image-builders—iconoplasts—for three gen- 
erations. Patty’s grandfather just about invented a 
war, quite an accomplishment. The SLA are new to 
the game: all they’ve done so far is to invent a 
Tania. But the Hearsts and the SLA are well 
matched: a productive if stormy marriage of 
myth-makers. 


Perhaps the best way to describe all the 
Pattys we now have at our disposal is to use the 
parallel narrative technique that Orson Welles 
employed in his portrait of her grandfather 35 
years ago. There was no single Kane in the mythic 
American movie; there were many, and all of 
them were set in the framework of mediated 
reality—the newsreel. “If the headline is big 
enough,’’ Kane declared, “‘it makes the news big 
enough!”’ 
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Letters 


(continued from page 3) 

are books on “marital sex’’ is false, too. In order 
to make such a statement one would have to dis- 
count much of the literature on the family and 
childrearing, religion and economics, even femi- 
nism, that is produced by the academy and the 
media each year—the most powerful propaganda 
machine for marital heterosexuality the world has 
seen. Every time I open up a magazine or news- 
paper, turn on the television set or walk down the 
street I'm bombarded with heterosexual images 
and assailed by heterosexual morality. 

Perhaps all of us, gay and straight alike, are 
struggling against similarly rigid stereotypes. But 
don’t try to tell me gay people are /ess oppressed by 
the media as a result. At present we seem to be the 
object of a media-created fad designed to sell disco- 
theques and T-shirts while our real identity and our 
political struggle are routinely ignored. This is just 
just another way of trying to wish us away by trivi- 
alizing us, if we can’t be ignored. I should think 
Simon would appreciate this fact instead of im- 
plying that such coverage benefits us and makes us 
in some way responsible for the “nervous orgasms” 
suffered by the heterosexual majority. 

—George Whitmore 
New York, N.Y. 
William Simon replies: For some reason Mr. 
Whitmore has chosen to translate all references to 
the sexually “‘deviant’’ or “‘unconventional”’ into an 
exclusive reference to homosexuals. However, 
homosexuals are not only a small part of the total 
population, they are only a part of the world of 
sexual minorities. My reference to ‘‘nervous 
orgasms’”’ experienced by some heterosexuals was 
not linked to media misrepresentation of the 
homosexual experience, but to biased and distorted 
representation of the heterosexual experience. It 
must be remembered that anti-homosexuality in 
the western experience is part of a larger, more 
general legacy of anti-sexuality as such. Oppression 
is a risk run by virtually all who stray beyond the 
widening, but still very narrow definition of the 
conventional. 

I erred somewhat in referring to the media cover- 
age of sexul minorities as being “‘balanced, even at 
times distinguished.” I should have stressed the 
comparative; it is in my view more balanced. This 
is my reading; it is something about which honor- 
able persons can disagree. One might, for example, 
compare the treatment of transsexuals in the 
fifties, e.g. the Christine Jorgenson story, with cur- 
rent treatment. The coverage of the struggle of gays 
in the military for their basic rights is perhaps 
another instance. While continuing criticism is 
important, it is equally important to reinforce 
advances by recognizing them. We are barely a 
quarter of a century away from the time when The 
New York Times refused advertising for the initial 
Kinsey volume. 

Mr. Whitmore also feels that my use of the word 
“‘balanced”’ suggests a calling into question of the 
“sexuality and personhood’’ of homosexuals. 
Unfortunately, there is an on-going debate within 
the society on just that issue. It is a debate in which 
I have fully participated; this includes professional 
writings, testimony before legislative groups, within 
courts, lecture halls, and on the streets. However, 
my desire to win that debate in terms not unlike 
those desired by Mr. Whitmore will not make that 
debate go away. I would think that it is the media’s 


job to cover that debate, not to decide its outcome. 
The burden of discriminatory invoking of sexual 
gossip borne by homosexual artists or virtually any 
homosexual of public stature was one of the criti- 
cisms of the media that I attempted to make. As for 
the amount of work published dealing with sexual 
minorities compared to a heterosexual majority, I 
will stand by my initial assessment. Mr. Whitmore 
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must understand I was talking about books dealing 
with the immediately sexual. There is something of 
a sexual ‘‘silent majority” out there; one often ex- 
ploited by the sexual counterparts to Nixon and 
Wallace. We may well have to learn to listen, 
understand, and give voice to their sexual fears, 
frustrations, and interests or else all our personal 
freedoms will remain in continuing jeopardy. 
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divergent range of interpretations—yet they are 
all of Patricia Hearst herself. It’s significant that 
the candid shots of Patty herself are more various 
than the staged shots of Patty and the actresses 
who play her. (Patty) often looks less like ** Tania” 
than Judith and Sarah do. Sarah, her producer 
Says, was once picked up by the police as a Tanya 
lookalike.) Gordon Clark’s cover for Newsweek (5) 
softens the features, the lines of the face lack the 
tension they once had, the raised fist is clear: this is 
the positive, sympathetic image of our heroine. The 
Time mugshot (6) is, of course, the negative. What 
is read here is the hardened, sallow sneer of the 
criminal. Printed in black and white, the photo's 
grayness also distances us. 

Most fascinating, however, is Paul Sa- 
kuma’s AP shot (7) which The New York Times 
ran three columns wide in its issue of Sept. 20. 
rhere is real mystery here. The costume is pre- 
cisely the same as in the Newsweek shot, yet the 
shirt neckband seems stretched, the shirt seems too 
large, the glasses seem bigger (and darker), the 
eyes are lost behind them, the hair is mussed, the 
handcuffs are shown (making the gesture of the 
fist seem futile) and the smile is extraordinarily 
ambiguous, as she bites her lower lip at the same 
time. Sakuma’s Tania is far more complex than 
the others; she is not fully in control of the situa- 
tion as they are. The image, the expression, is 
strangely reminiscent of the pre-teen cartoon idol, 
Alfred E. Neuman. 

Now the point of all this is not to sug- 
gest that these photographers were carefully com- 
posing insightful and telling portraits, nor that 
their editors chose these shots for specifically ideo- 
logical reasons (although in the cases of SLA and 
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Abduction. Begins with Patty’s kidnapping and ends 
with her adoption of the revolutionary cause. Based on 
the porn-novel “Black Abductor’’. Director—Joseph 
Zito. Writer—Kent E. Carroll. Producer—Kent E. 
Carroll. Cinematographer—Joao Fernandez. Starring 
Judith Bergan, Dorothy Malone, Leif Ericson, David 
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Lenny Montana and Turk Turpin. Trans-World Attrac- 








Time, this is obviously true), but rather that the 
fictional materials are malleable: we can read them 
anyway we want. 

If they seem to clash, that’s our problem as 
readers. In truth, there is no such woman as Patty 
Hearst any longer. She ceased to exist in February 
of 1974 when she became a celebrity. Now there 
are many Pattys, and Patty/Tanyas, and Tania, 
defendants and revolutionaries, SLA militants and 
loving daughters, fugitives and homebodies, femin- 
ists and bankrobbers, acid freaks and cute kids, 
affidavit-swearers and tape actors. If she was 
brainwashed by the SLA, she was also brainwashed 
by the Hearsts. She doesn’t even employ her own 
lawyer. Choose your brainwasher and any action of 
hers from now on becomes immediately explain- 
able within the bounds of whichever particular 
Patty Story you prefer. The Hearst family have 
been image-builders—iconoplasts—tor three gen- 
erations. Patty's grandfather just about invented a 
war, quite an accomplishment. The SLA are new to 
the game: all they've done so far is to invent a 
Tania. But the Hearsts and the SLA are well 
matched: a productive if stormy marriage of 
myth-makers. 


Perhaps the best way to describe all the 
Pattys we now have at our disposal is to use the 
parallel narrative technique that Orson Welles 
employed in his portrait of her grandfather 35 
years ago. There was no single Kane in the mythic 
American movie; there were many, and all of 
them were set in the framework of mediated 
reality—the newsreel. “If the headline is big 
enough,”’ Kane declared, “‘it makes the news big 
enough!”’ a 
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Letters 


(continued from page 3) 

are books on ‘“‘marital sex’’ is false, too. In order 
to make such a statement one would have to dis- 
count much of the literature on the family and 
childrearing, religion and economics, even femi- 
nism, that is produced by the academy and the 
media each year—the most powerful propaganda 
machine for marital heterosexuality the world has 
seen. Every time I open up a magazine or news- 
paper, turn on the television set or walk down the 
street I'm bombarded with heterosexual images 
and assailed by heterosexual morality. 

Perhaps all of us, gay and straight alike, are 
struggling against similarly rigid stereotypes. But 
don’t try to tell me gay people are /ess oppressed by 
the media as a result. At present we seem to be the 
object of a media-created fad designed to sell disco- 
theques and T-shirts while our real identity and our 
political struggle are routinely ignored. This is just 
just another way of trying to wish us away by trivi- 
alizing us, if we can’t be ignored. | should think 
Simon would appreciate this fact instead of im- 
plying that such coverage benefits us and makes us 
in some way responsible for the ‘nervous orgasms”’ 
suffered by the heterosexual majority. 

—George Whitmore 
New York, N.Y. 
William Simon replies: For some reason Mr. 
Whitmore has chosen to translate all references to 
the sexually “‘deviant”’ or “unconventional” into an 
exclusive reference to homosexuals. However, 
homosexuals are not only a small part of the total 
population, they are only a part of the world of 
sexual minorities. My reference to ‘“‘nervous 
orgasms”’ experienced by some heterosexuals was 
not linked to media misrepresentation of the 
homosexual experience, but to biased and distorted 
representation of the heterosexual experience. It 
must be remembered that anti-homosexuality in 
the western experience is part of a larger, more 
general legacy of anti-sexuality as such. Oppression 
is a risk run by virtually all who stray beyond the 
widening, but still very narrow definition of the 
conventional. 

I erred somewhat in referring to the media cover- 
age of sexul minorities as being ‘balanced, even at 
times distinguished.”’ I should have stressed the 
comparative; it is in my view more balanced. This 
is my reading; it is something about which honor- 
able persons can disagree. One might, for example, 
compare the treatment of transsexuals in the 
fifties, e.g. the Christine Jorgenson story, with cur- 
rent treatment. The coverage of the struggle of gays 
in the military for their basic rights is perhaps 
another instance. While continuing criticism is 
important, it is equally important to reinforce 
advances by recognizing them. We are barely a 
quarter of a century away from the time when The 
New York Times refused advertising for the initial 
Kinsey volume. 

Mr. Whitmore also feels that my use of the word 
‘‘balanced”’ suggests a calling into question of the 
“sexuality and personhood’ of homosexuals. 
Unfortunately, there is an on-going debate within 
the society on just that issue. It is a debate in which 
I have fully participated; this includes professional 
writings, testimony before legislative groups, within 
courts, lecture halls, and on the streets. However, 
my desire to win that debate in terms not unlike 
those desired by Mr. Whitmore will not make that 
debate go away. I would think that it is the media’s 


job to cover that debate, not to decide its outcome. 
The burden of discriminatory invoking of sexual 
gossip borne by homosexual artists or virtually any 
homosexual of public stature was one of the criti- 
cisms of the media that I attempted to make. As for 
the amount of work published dealing with sexual 
minorities compared to a heterosexual majority, I 
will stand by my initial assessment. Mr. Whitmore 
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must understand I was talking about books dealing 
with the immediately sexual. There is something of 
a sexual “‘silent majority”’ out there; one often ex- 
ploited by the sexual counterparts to Nixon and 
Wallace. We may well have to learn to listen, 
understand, and give voice to their sexual fears, 
frustrations, and interests or else all our personal 
freedoms will remain in continuing jeopardy. 
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on behalf of THE TEXAS OBSERVER LEGAL DEFENSE FUND. 


Dear [MORE] reader: 

The Texas Observer is in very serious trouble and needs your help. The Observer has been sued for 
$5 million in a libel case brought by Lester Roloff, a fundamentalist evangelist in Corpus Christi. Until 
late 1973, Roloff's company, Roloff Evangelistic Enterprises, Inc., operated, among other institutions, 
three child care facilities in South Texas. The state of Texas set out to close those homes, alleging that 
they did not meet state licensing requirements. A trial court found Roloff guilty of contempt in connection 
with the order to close the homes, but the state supreme court later overturned the conviction because it 
felt that the licensing regulations applied only to homes keeping children under 16. The Observer covered 

the early part of the story in its issues of Nov. 2 and Nov. 16, 1973. 


~““Tn June, 1974-Roloff sued the Observer and its co-editor Molly Ivins, The Houston Post and its 

reporter Mimi Crossley, New Times magazine, The Chicago Daily News, NBC-TV and a Canadian publica- 

tion, all for five million or more. The Observer does carry libel insurance, but the insurance company 

contends that the policy covers only actual damages; that it does not cover either court costs or attorney’s 

fees. The Observer, shoe-stringing along as usual, has learned to its horror that it will take tens of thousands 

of dollars to defend the suit. Court costs alone in the case may run into the tens of thousands. Although the 
Observer is confident it will win the case, the legal fees present a staggering problem for the paper. The Observer 
was originally defended by volunteer counsel in Houston. However, the Observer’s lawyer friends, among them 
Dean Page Keeton of the University of Texas Law School, realized that the Observer would have to have local 
counsel. The Observer has since hired an excellent Corpus Christi lawyer. 


For 20 years The Texas Observer has been attacking corruption in politics, concerning itself with social 
problems, and relishing the zaniness of the state in which it operates. It is the only regional publication of its 
kind to have long survived in America. It has not only outlived the Carolina Israelite and Idaho’s Intermountain 
Observer, but also Life, Look and The Saturday Evening Post—with no advertising to speak of. But the cost of 
defending this suit is crippling the Observer. 


We believe that this case has serious First Amendment implications. Anyone who has the cash to pursue 
such a complaint, regardless of its merits, can cripple or kill a small publication. In a sense, libel lawyers have 
become the new censors in American newsrooms. The formidable cost of defending libel suits, rather than the 
fear of losing them, is now inhibiting the freedom of the press. The Observer wishes only to defend itself against 
Roloff’s accusations. 


We ask you to contribute $100 (as all of us have), or more, or whatever you can afford, to THE TEXAS 
OBSERVER LEGAL DEFENSE FUND, 600-C, West 7th Street, Austin, Texas 78701. 


The Observer has fought many a good fight and, not all that infrequently, won some of them. 
Please help the Observer to win this one. . 




























































































Furthermore 


(continued from page 27) 


sands of pages. I began to know that my guesses 
were right on the money, and they were. 

At first I had shut my ears to my friends’ 
conversations, believing that they talked as I had 
talked, about the true gen, the inside skinny. They 
did not: they spoke of the relative merits of apple 
wood and ash as stove fuel, the customs of black 
bears, the proper way to grade a dirt road, the 
price—the local price—of gasoline, the availability 
of canning lids (someone knew, by mouth-to-ear 
rumor, about a place), the fiction of Saul Bellow— 
not his new book, but several of his early novels . 

I began to listen, and to puzzle out a thing or two. I 


knew that my friends were like me in that more of 


what they knew they had read than experienced— 
none had seen a black bear, except in a zoo—but 
they read, unlike me, from need or curiosity rather 
than compulsion. It had been my custom to sit 
down of an evening with a stack of magazines on 
the table at the right of my reading chair, and wade 
through them, slog through them, page after page, 
till they were stacked on the floor at my left. And 
then to save them. To read again, I guess, not that I 
have ever read—to my recollection, wayward 
enough in such matters—any magazine or news- 
paper article more than once. And once a year | 
would throw out a year’s accumulation. What I 
spent my time doing with those magazines and 
newspapers was not reading, or thinking, or learn- 
ing. As my eyes moved across pages, as pages were 
turned before my eyes, I had the illusion that I was 
engaged in such a pastime as education, but I was 
not, I was absorbing things, sure enough. Mostly, 
though, the gears of my intelligence were set at 
neutral and the motor at idle. Facts were added to 
facts. Nothing made much sense. 

I attacked The Pile. It was once my inten- 
tion to judge it systematically, to discriminate be- 
tween news-matters ephemeral and enduring, to 
distinguish between those things I wished to have 
read and those I was happy enough to have missed. 
But I can make no sense from the welter. For me, 
there’s nothing there that I need to know, but 
neither does need, in such a context, have meaning. 
The Times ran a story in series about black teen- 
agers as victims of the recession, that a picture had 
emerged “‘over the last two weeks’ of ‘‘Anger. 
Frustration. Hopelessness.”” The story was written 
with sensitivity, and the hard work of reporting it 
was evident. But it wasn’t about black teenagers, 
not really. Everyone knows about them, and their 
‘Anger. Frustration. Hopelessness.”’ It was about a 
reporter’s experience of these qualities, and about 
the successful completion of an assignment made 
reflexively. 

If many of the stories I didn’t read during 
my week at sea were stories I had already read, 
many times over, I also was made mindful of the 
frivolity of much news, its utility principally as 
novelty. Newspapers from time to time announce, 
with fanfare, that they intend to follow stories 
rather than report them once, and move on to 
other, newer, business. Presently, they neglect their 
resolve, or are suffocated by the mass of the world’s 
discrete injustices, and return to their previous, 
single-shot principle of revealing the world. News 
executives are fond of telling visitors that a news- 
paper is a product made new every day. Too true. 
But if a story is not worthy of being followed by 
the people who tell it, why is it worthy of being 
followed by those who read it? 

I read stories about the Arabs, and how they 
are spending, will spend, petrodollars. About 
Vogue’s increasing sensuality, and sensuality’s in- 
creasing vogue. I didn’t read Nathan Glazer’s ‘The 
Exposed American Jew” in Commentary, nor 
another in that magazine called ““The New Des- 
potism.”’ I turned their pages down at the corner, 
should have read them, I know. They matter! 
I know. But now I've let my subscription lapse. 
Their circulation manager can’t believe it, has even 
sent me a couple of free copies so that I won't 
miss what I shouldn't miss. But it’s no use. I’m 
not that serious any more. I respect Commentary— 
do I ever!—but I don’t love her. Let’s be friends. 
Sports Illustrated, too: I’m too serious. . . . 


A routine bit of gushing put The Pile in focus 
for me, and changed the way I pass time now. It 
was in Rolling Stone, about Phoebe Snow, “‘the 
possessor of an astounding voice and an equally 
astounding career thus far.”” An admirer was 
quoted: *‘You see chops like hers come along once 
in a great while. There was even something about 
the way she played the guitar, a Django Rein- 
hardt kind of rawness. Tie those two things to- 
gether and you're listening to something that’s 
really new, an opportunity you don’t have very 
often. . 

Lord, yes, something new. That’s it, isn’t 
it? In his new novel, Humboldt's Gift, Saul Bellow 
writes of the “tremendous force the desire to be 
interesting has in the democratic USA. This is why 
Americans can’t keep secrets. In WW II we were 
the despair of the British because we couldn’t shut 
our mouths.” Neither can we shut our eyes to nov- 
elty, rumor, prophecy. I became addicted to these 
while living five years in Washington, where augury 
is practiced to a lunatic degree, and where it mat- 
ters less what you know than when you found it 
out, and from whom. To be wised up a bit before 
everyone else seems the point of it all, what Walter 
Cronkite will announce fifteen minutes later, or the 
Post and Times report in the morning, is a malady 
both contagious and epidemic, and it of course 
predates the news carnivals called Watergate. If a 
man’s well-being is nourished by scoring a half- 
hour beat on his country cousins, then divination 
is his sustaining juice: J scoop, therefore I am. 

There are reasons both temperamental 
and professional for newspeople to live by novelty. 
But there are signs that newspeople regard Amer- 
ica as a nation of newspeople. I did, surely. Map- 
ping cultural trends, telling the country where it 
had been before it got there, staking so much on 
being interesting. The pull of novelty has, I’m 
afraid, exerted a drag on my fiction, making me 
suspicious of any thing thought or enacted by 
another, beforetimes. In his ABC of Reading, 
Ezra Pound called literature ‘“‘news that stays 
news.”’ Literature is worth betting on, passing time 
with. 

A couple of months ago Ward Just, a neigh- 
bor here in Vermont, wrote a splendid piece for 
The Washington Post about his perceptions of the 
past political year. It was a long essay, very long, 
and ran well-displayed in the Sunday ‘‘Outlook”’ 
section. Reader response to the article was enor- 
mous, for Just unprecedented. The article is about 
Just’s television set, and his reading habits. His 
television set broke not long after Nixon’s resigna- 
tion, and he neglected to have it repaired. Then he 
elected not to have it repaired. Then he stopped 
reading newsmagazines, and the Times, and a lot 
else besides periodicals. He has been reading 
books, Proust lately, and when he wrote his long 
article about all the things he now knows nothing 
about, after having been one of the most wised-up 
guys around, I laughed. Quite a trick, I thought, 
but a one-shot, a long article about the virtues of 
ignorance, a special kind of ignorance, reflective, 
introspective, congealing. Fact is, it is impossible 
not to know enough. Fear knowing too much, and 
nothing truly. And this piece too, the novel idea for 
its organization, the experiment as artificial oc- 
casion, if it does not suggest a solution adds 
piecemeal to a problem. «# 





Back Issues 


A limited supply of back issues of [MORE] is 
available to our readers. All but November, 
1971 and October, 1972 can be acquired at 
the following prices: 


1971-1972 (vol. I-ll)....... $3.00 each 
1973 8 ee 3.00 each 
1974 4 ae 2.00 each 
1975 4 ee 1.25 each 


Please indicate the issues you need, enclos- 
ing payment with your order, and send to 
[MORE], 750 Third Avenue, New York, New 
York 10017. Att: Back Issues. 

















Good Times 


NEW YORK’S MUSIC AND 
ENTERTAINMENT PAPER IS NOW 
FRANCHISING TO CITIES 
NATIONALLY 

$12,000 

WE'RE LOOKING FOR AREAS WITH 
LARGE COLLEGE POPULATIONS 

AND A MUSIC SCENE 

FOR INFORMATION WAITE: 
GOOD TIMES 
80-32 164 ST. 
JAMAICA, N.Y. 11432 
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isquieting book 
[on Gerald Ford] 
cannot fail to 
inform even those it does not delight.” 
— Saturday Review 
“Classic insights on Presidential politics 
and the vacuum of leadership that afflicts 
America today.”—RALPH NADER $8.95 
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BERNARD ROSHCO 


A searching look at the ways in which the 
state of surrounding society affects the 
ability of the press to do its job. 

Roshco, who has taught journalism at 
Columbia and CCNY, has been editor of 
Public Opinion Quarterly and Feature 
Editor at The National Observer. In addi- 
tion, as a former news correspondent in 
Washington and government press officer 
in New York, he is fully aware of the 
problems newsman and source face in 
dealing with one another. 

This inquiry into current dilemmas—how 
to define objectivity, how much to chal- 
lenge public officials, when to keep news 
secret and when to publicize secrets, to 
what extent should the press be society’s 
watchdog—will strike responsive chords 
in every working journalist. $10.00 
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Continuing Sagas 


James Mone, the Associated Press 
photographer fired for allegedly vio- 
lating an AP policy against becom- 
ing involved in news events [‘‘Hell- 
box’’—June 1974] has been rein- 
stated with full back pay. Mone, one 
of the journalists admitted to the 
Wounded Knee occupation site in 
early 1973, was later described in an 
FBI memo as a “confidential infor- 
mant’’ because he supplied agents 
with information about the Indian 
participants. 

After lengthy negotiations be- 
tween the AP and the Wire Service 
Guild, arbitrator Benjamin H. Wolf 
issued a decision strongly critical of 
AP management. He said Mone had 
only passed on “common knowl- 
edge” and called the FBI’s label 
“grossly unfair and inaccurate.” 
Wolf also said that 

What the AP did was to react to how ™ 
this incident might appear to others 
instead of making its mind up on the 
basis of the facts. AP’s concern with 

its public image cannot be permitted 

to override its obligation to its em- 
ployees. 


Breach Of 
Contract? 


Bill Gill, a former White House cor- 
respondent dropped by ABC last 
May has filed an intriguing $3 mil- 
lion breach-of-contract suit against 
the network. He charges, among 
other things, that ABC illegally di- 
verted his services to The New 
York Times on a Watergate-related 
story, and that ABC commentator 
Howard K. Smith tipped the Nixon 
White House to a CIA story of Gill’s 
and then killed it. 

Gill claims that two years ago he 
was ordered to work with and reveal 
sources to the Times during a joint 
investigation of Bebe Rebozo. This 
working arrangement was sup- 
posedly agreed to in writing by ABC 
news chief Bill Sheehan and Times 
assistant managing editor Seymour 
Topping. Gill attorney Walter Jaeger 
contends that Gill’s contract “‘says 
there will be no assignment of Gill’s 
services, and contrary to the con- 
tract and contrary to his wishes, his 
services were assigned.”’ ABC, in a 
brief submitted by attorneys Paul 
MacGregor and Lionel Kosten- 
baum, says the arrangement involved 
no “collaborative reporting.’’ Shee- 
han says that nothing came of the 
story and that Gill ‘‘was in total 
agreement with that approach at the 
time.” 

A second Gill grievance is over an 
interview he conducted with Team- 
sters’ president Frank Fitzsimmons 
for an ABC ‘‘Close-Up”’ documentry 
last year on Jimmy Hoffa. ‘‘The show 
was very pro-Hoffa,” says his other 
lawyer Frances Barry, “and his credi- 
bility was shot.’’ Fitzsimmons has 
filed a deposition backing Gill’s 
claim about the program’s point of 
view. ABC notes acidly, ‘Journalists 
frequently have to stand up to such 
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Howard K. Smith 


criticism from public figures. It is 
therefore particularly surprising that 
Gill specifically adopts Fitzsimmons’ 
complaint as his own!”’ 

In early October, Gill introduced 
a new charge. He claimed Watergate 
Special Prosecutor Henry Ruth had 
material in his possession indicating 
that in 1971 Howard K. Smith killed 
a Gill story on the CIA’s role in the 
Diem coup in South Vietnam. The 
damaging evidence supposedly con- 
sisted of a tape Charles Colson made 
of his phone conversation with 
Smith about the story; Colson’s sub- 
sequent memo to H.R. Haldeman af- 
firming the story had been killed; 
and another, later phone tape be- 
tween Colson and a private investi- 
gator about the incident. 

Reached by [MORE], Smith said, 
‘I have never killed a story on ABC, 
Bill Gill’s or anybody else’s. I don’t 
have the powe-. Colson’s just blown 
this up.” The tape with the private 
investigator “‘was played two years 
ago on a Chicago radio station; I 
told Gill then, ‘Bill, you know that’s 
horseshit.’ The way to check this is: 
they say that the other tape—the one 
of my talk with Colson—is with the 
Special Prosecutor. Why don’t they 
play [that] tape?”’ But Ruth’s office, 
which has already given a deposition 
in the Rebozo aspect of the Gill case, 
refused to comment, or even to 
acknowledge he has any of the 
material. 

Gill, who was fired six months be- 
fore his 1970 five-year contract re- 
newal was to expire, is also claiming 
that the contract was made under 
duress and with a verbal promise 
that his White House beat, from 
which he was transferred, would be 
permanent. The network conceded 
making Gill a ‘“‘last best offer’ in 
1970 to either ‘‘accept or reject,” 
but said that was “nothing unusual” 
and that, in “‘quite normal course,” 
Gill used “his own independent 
judgment” to accept. ABC counsel 
Sam Antar, who negotiated for the 
network, filed an affidavit that Gill 
received ‘‘no commitment’’ about 
staying at the White House. 

ABC has moved for partial sum- 
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mary judgment against all Gill’s 
charges except $250,000 damages 
pertaining to lost pension rights, 
working six and seven days in a 
workweek, and repeats of his on- 
camera appearances by independent 
stations. U.S. District Judge Oliver 
Gasch postponed a ruling at least 
until mid-October. 

—KEVIN McAULIFFE 


No Credit 


Screw Magazine’s Al Goldstein, 
whose problems usually come from 
the police department, is now pre- 
paring to do battle with a credit card 
magazine over alleged censorship in 
advertising. 

Goidstein has a new publication 
called GADGET (The Newsletter for 
Grown-up Kids). GADGET, which 
offers 12 issues for $9.95, is obviously 
designed to cash in on the consumer- 
consciousness trend. But unlike such 
publications as Consumer Reports, 
says publisher Goldstein, ‘‘We deal 
with luxury items and try not to be 
deadly serious:’ Thus, GADGET pro- 
vides somewhat less than scientific 
critiques of products ranging from 
watches and telephone answering 
machines to ice cream scoops and in- 
flatable beds. ‘The articles are writ- 
ten by the gadget-lover who speaks 
as the aficionado, not the expert,” 
says editor John Kois. 

In September, a GADGET ad was 
submitted to a number of publica- 
tions. The ad read, in part: 


DO YOU LOVE YOURSELF? 

If the answer_is yes, it means you 

haven’t lost the capacity to be amazed 

and thrilled by the magic world of 

gadgets. 
Among the magazines accepting 
the ad were American Express’s 
Travel & Leisure and Diner’s Club’s 
Signature. But from Carte Blanche 
Magazine, a monthly advertising 
luxury items that may be purchased 
with the company’s credit card, 
came a rejection. 

In a letter explaining the decision 

to reject the $879 ad, Carte Blanche 
Magazine publisher J. Walter Flynn 
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The New York Cimes 


said that ‘From the calibre of this 
first issue it is readily apparent this 
company does not research well. 
Their articles are filled with inac- 
curacies and are certainly open to 
conjecture.” 


When asked by [MORE] for spe- 
cific examples, Flynn pointed out 
that two items panned by GADGET 
(a watch called “‘Synchronar” and a 
battery-powered metronome) are not 
“new,” as he claimed the word 
“*‘newsletter’’ automatically implies. 
Flynn went on to say that Synchro- 
nar ‘‘simply doesn’t warrant the crit- 
icism, according to our testing.”’ Ac- 
cording to Flynn, “our testing’’ 
means that ‘‘this watch has been ad- 
vertised in the ‘Prestige Gifts’ sec- 
tion of Carte Blanche Magazine for 
well over one year’ and, what’s 
more, ‘‘the president of our company 
has been wearing one since they were 
first. available and has nothing but 
the highest praise for it. Further, we 
have sold hundreds of them to our 
readers without one complaint to 
date.” 

The people at Goldstein’s com- 
pany. Milky Way Productions, are 
claiming discrimination in Carte 
Blanche’s decision. ‘““They connect 
GADGET to me and Screw maga- 
zine,” complains Goldstein, ‘‘and 
automatically we’re not to be trusted. 
We'll sue if we find out we have 
grounds.” 

“‘Who’s Al Goldstein?’’ Flynn 
counters. ‘‘Here in L.A. we’ve never 
heard of him or Screw Magazine. Is 
that one of those girlie magazines?” 
RICHARD MERRILL COHEN 





When a gunman seized ten hostages 
in a Greenwich Village bank Oct. 6, 
the first thing many New York repor- 
ters as well as the police did was to 
call the bank. The police got a busy 
signal; several reporters managed to 
get the gunman to pick up the 
phone, but he refused to talk to any 
of them. 

Then WNEW radio newsman 
Mike Eisgrau called the bank and 
spoke with the gunman, who called 
himself ‘‘Cat’’ and was later iden- 
tified as 23-year-old Ray Olsen. Cat 
happened to have an FM radio with 
him and said that if it was ‘‘not ask- 
ing too much”’ he would like to hear 
some rock music from the Grateful 
Dead, Bob Dylan and the Rolling 
Stones. He requested in particular 
“St. Steven’’ by the Dead. “‘We real- 
ized within seconds that he was a 
WNEW fan,” said Eisgrau. The FM 
station proceeded to play the music 
for over two hours, unbeknownst to 
listeners who had requested it. 

Since Cat was obviously turned 
into the station’s hourly newscasts, 
WNEW, not wanting to excite him, 
did not call the event an “‘attempted 
holdup”’ (it turned out that burglary 
was not a motive) and did not iden- 
tify Cat as Olsen, as other stations 
were doing. 

After four subsequent conversa- 
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tions with Eisgrau, Cat asked to 
speak on the air with disc jockey 
Scott Muni, and their conversation 
was broadcast live over both AM and 
FM at about 5:30 p.m. Muni told 
Cat to keep calm and that no one 
wanted to hurt him. “‘Amateur psy- 
chology nothing,” Muni said when 
asked if he felt qualified to deal with 
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the situation. “I was just talking to 
the guy one on one.” 

The police say WNEW'’s conversa- 
tions with Cat were ‘‘on a positive 
vein.”’ Still, after the live broadcast, 
they had the telephone plugs pulled 
because, according to Lt. Frank 
Bolz, who headed negotiations with 
the gunman, “‘the perpetrator had 
become depressed’’ by other phone 
calls from the media. 

—KEN KALFUS 


A Connecticut 
Kingsley 


Kingsley Gillespie does not rank 
with Sulzberger, Graham or Chand- 
ler as a major name in newspaper 
publishing—but most citizens of 
Stamford, Connecticut have proba- 
bly heard of the 78-year-old publish- 
er. It would be hard not to: Gillespie 
and his family own and publish the 
town’s only daily newspaper, the Ad- 
vocate (circ: approx. 30,000). The 
Gillespie Brothers also own and pub- 
lish The Time (Circ: approx. 14,000), 
the only daily in nearby Greenwich. 
In addition, Gillespie is an officer 
and major stockholder in the 
Western Connecticut Broadcasting 
Company, owner and operator of 
Stamford’s only local radio stations, 
WSTC-AM and WYRS-FM. 

A group of Stamford residents, 
known as Radio Stamford, charge 
this pattern of ownership places an 
undue concentration of local media 
control in Gillespie’s hands, and has 
filed a petition with the FCC to chal- 
lenge WSTC’s operating license. 
That fight has already stretched 
over three years and has turned up 
some embarrassing conflict-of-inter- 
est charges against several of Gilles- 
pie’s employees. 

During FCC hearings in Stamford, 
Stamford’s Superintendent of Recre- 
ation Bruno Giordano testified that 
the Advocate’s sports editor, Fred 
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Willis, was on the city recreation de- 
partment payroll for the past 12 
years. According to Giordano, Willis 
had been paid for writing press re- 
leases and for seeing that many of 
those releases were eventually pub- 
lished in the Advocate. As part of his 
testimony, Giordano-read several let- 
ters he received in which Willis re- 
quested more money for his services. 
“Without a continuing arrangement 
with me,” Willis wrote on Sept. 5, 
1974, “I anticipate that the ‘Rec 
News’ [his column] articles could be 
delayed, reduced or sometimes elim- 
inated because I will not have that 
personal interest in them.’’ Willis 
was quickly fired. 

Giordano, who was mayor of Stam- 
ford from 1967 to 1969, has al- 
so claimed that he paid Advocate re- 
porter Nicholas Seminoff out of his 
own pocket to help in his 1969 re- 
election campaign. That particular 
charge has never been proven. But 
after its own investigation, the Ad- 
vocate discovered that Seminoff was 
paid $2,750 from July 31, 1974 to 
March 31, 1975 from the Terry Con- 
nors Rink Professional Service Ac- 
count (a city department). During 
that period, Seminoff was a police 
reporter, but he also wrote a number 
of stories about the rink and on at 
least one occasion volunteered to 
cover a hockey game there. 

Seminoff was dismissed from the 
Advocate in August. Soon after, 
managing editor Roland laid down 
rules on outside employment and or- 
ganized a three-member committee 
to draw up a code of ethics. No other 
Advocate employees have been fired 
or questioned since August. But 
WSTC’s news director, John Roman, 
is employed as Stamford’s chief life- 
guard during the summer. Roman 
says no one at WSTC has asked him 
to terminate his summer job. 

Radio Stamford’s attorney Rich- 
ard Weinstein claims the Advocate 
and WSTC have not differed on edi- 
torial positions in 30 years, and ar- 
gues that Stamford citizens have no 
other ‘‘soapbox”’ they can stand on. 
(Significantly, Giordano, a member 
of the group, was never supported by 
these media in his 1969 mayoral 
race.) But the FCC’s new guidelines 
that bar new newspaper-broadcast 
establishments in the same city and 
break up 16 existing examples of 
cross-ownership do not include 
Stamford. Thus, cross-ownership, 
charges will probably avail Radio 
Stamford little in their fight. Which 
means that Kingsley Gillespie will 
probably remain the only soapbox in 
Stamford for quite some time. 

—REBECCA KUZINS 


Dramatis personae: Steve Skinner, 
newly appointed senior producer of 
the ABC evening news. Jonathan 


Felt, desk assistant. 

* * + 
American Broadcasting Company 
Memorandum 


To: The New York Staff 


VARIETY 


IGIARRUE 








Bartle Bull FredW. McDarrah 
From: Steve Skinner 
Date: September 12, 1975 
Subject: Seats 

I hate to write memos like this but 
be advised that beginning next week 
Drew Phillips will be situated at the 
desk where now Dieter lives. Dieter 
will move to the area immediately to 
Stu’s left. Terry and Charlie Heinz 
will use the ‘‘end chair’’ depending on 
the time of day. I still dislike this 
memo but I would dislike it more if 
any of these people had to ask if they 
could sit in ‘‘their’’ chairs. 


* * * 
American Broadcasting Company 
Memorandum 
To: The New York Staff 
From: Jonathan S. Felt 
Date: Sept. 19, 1975 
Subject: Seats 


I love this memo. It is my own, and 
it only took me 45 minutes to write. I 
am tired of having to sit so far away 
from Stuey during meetings, cuz he’s 
always attracted me so, so Stuey here- 
with will sit on my lap, Freddie will sit 
on my right, Harvey will move from 
the window sill onto the park bench 
on my left, Stanley will move down 
from the old chandelier and sit on the 
wall ladder, Reginald will sit in 
Floyd’s old seat, Floyd will inch over 
and down (the floor) where Gordie’s 
dog’s water bowl used to be before he 
died, Mathew and his girlfriend 
Marcie will no longer neck in the 
back office but attend the meeting 
and sit opposite me, where I can 
watch them, and my mother will sit 
near the coffee and cake, which she 
will serve. When my father visits he 
will sit anywhere he damn pleases, 
and everyone will just shove over one 
seat, bench, chandelier, wall ladder 
or lap: if my ex-wife shows, everyone 
scatter—the meeting’s over. 

This memo is important cuz at the 
last meeting it took two hours to de- 
cide on a lead due to all the milling 
around and jumping in and out of 
places, and when we finally chose “‘Is 
Central Park Dying As A Wildlife Re- 
serve?”’ I feel it was noticeably weak 
deke. Three squirrels and a corkie 
chasing a poodle simply is not 
enough. 

We should operate more efficiently 
if we sit in our proper seats. If we can- 
not do this, I will have all the seats re- 
moved. I am sorry to have to do this, 
but I love my memo. 


* * * 
Felt’s effort was _ returned, 
stamped “REJECTED, Steve Skin- 
ner News Director.”’ At last report, 
our fearless copy boy was still on the 


job, if not in his original seat. 


is) 


Dennis Smith 


Sound The Alarm 


Two million Americans, who now 
get along without a consumer maga- 
zine devoted to them, may—if inves- 
tors smile—be reading a new 
monthly by next September. Dennis 
Smith, the New York City fireman 
who wrote the bestselling Report 
From Engine Co. 82, and Bartle 
Bull, former publisher of The Vil- 
lage Voice, want to start Firehouse, 
a magazine for firemen and fire 
buffs. 

In Firehouse, readers would find 
literary contributions and historical 
articles on great fires and individual 
heroism, consumer news of fire 
equipment and protection, reports 
on federal and state agency manu- 
veurings. The monthly would be 
edited from Cold Spring, N.Y. 
Smith, who would be editor, strongly 
believes that ‘‘an idyllic setting on 
the Hudson River,” far from tower- 
ing-inferno skyscraper offices, is the 
best way to avoid staff conflagra- 
tions. 

When Smith first made overtures 
about publishing Firehouse, Bull did 
not exactly shoot sparks. Then he 
read up on fires, and changed his 
mind. Just back from a Las Vegas 
convention of 8,000 fire chiefs, Bull 
said his future audience’s dedication 
had been a revelation. He has met 
fire chasers, “‘three or four people 
who actually own fire engines,” and 
badge collectors, and has learned 
about the equally intense enthu- 
siasm of fire buffs. ‘‘More firemen 
are killed per 100,000 than cops,” 
Bull admonished. ‘‘Fire is not a 
vogue.” 

At the moment, Smith and Bull 
are planning a direct mail campaien 
to find subscribers and have been 
soliciting fire chiefs for company 
rosters. Many fire buffs will be easy 
to locate, since they favor clubs like 
the National Society of Fire Parade 
Watchers and Fire Apparatus Pic- 
ture Takers of America. But the two 
entrepreneurs also wanted to track 
down subscribers who weren’t 
joiners by nature. Thus, they went so 
far as to acquire a list of dalmation 
owners, although Bull claims they 
don’t expect to use it. “There’s no 
way of knowing how many are fire 
bufts,’’ he says. 

—A.M.C. 
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JOBS OFFERED 





JOBS WANTED 








Top priority: Free-lance writers and advertising space 
salespersons needed: NYC feature news magazine 
gearing up for November printing ... Key openings for 
freelance writers, columnists, critics, short story writ- 
ers ... Position for advertising director ... Persons 
needed to sell advertising space or subscriptions ... 
Artists, photographers needed also ... Creative, Ag- 
gressive, Disciplined People: experience, contacts 
helpful ... Moderate pay to start but will rocket when 
we do ... Call Mr. Leichman afternoons-evenings: 212- 
429-0761. 

(51) 


JOBS? FREE! 


Looking for a job anywhere in the commu- 
nications industry? 

Newspaper. Magazine. Television. Radio. 
Advertising. Book Publishing. 

lf you seek a job in any of these fields, 
send us your classified ad (maximum 25 
words) and we'll run it free in one issue of 
[MORE]. 


city magazine inc. 








JOBS WANTED 


AWARD WINNING ENTERTAINMENT WRITER seeks 
metro paper position. Combines youth with experience, 
covering TV, film, theatre. Write Joe Leydon, #213, 8300 
Palmetto, North L.A. 70118. (51) 


'74 JOURNALISM GRAD., Experience as reporter on 
Pittsburgh News weekly. Own cameras, seeks job on 
New England, California/NW Daily. David Goldstein, 220 
Graham Street, Sewickley, Pa. 15143. (51) 


EXPERIENCED TRANSLATOR TEAM—English-Span- 
ish-German-French-Swedish offer excellent work at 
reasonable rates. Ask for details: Ei Nido, Mesa del Mar 
22 A, Tacoronte, Tenerife (Canary Islands) Spain. (51) 


VERSATILE REPORTER, BSJ in Photojournalism from 
Ohio University; experience in general reporting and 
initiating own stories. Looking for a small daily. Reply: 
JN, 1311 Elsinore Avenue, McLean Virginia22101. (51) 


MOVIE CRITIC EXPERIENCED newspaper reviewer, 
wide film knowledge, resourceful, New York based. 
Seek free-lance reviews, pieces on film industry. Reply 
Box 104. [MORE]. (53) 


MINORITY REPORTER, good writer, B-J top school, 
some experience. Seeks general assignment/other posi- 
tion on medium to large city daily or other media. Will 
relocate. Box 105. [MORE]. (51) 


CALIFORNIA MAGAZINE/NEWSPAPER WRITER with 
experience as frequent contributor to Playboy and other 
publications seeks challenging jobs in Bay Area. Exten- 
sive background in screenwriting as well. Reply Box 
106. [MORE]. (51) 

























































DYNAMIC, TIRELESS writer/photographer with weekly 
experience — including San Francisco politics— 
desires steady staff or string work. Good organizing 
ability and fertile imagination. Peter Tatiner, 1555 Oak, 
#5, San Francisco, CA 94117. (51) 





COPYWRITER, 25, with 3.5 years experience reporting, 
advertising wants full-time job: Public relations, pub- 
lishing. John Drachman, 42 Pound Ridge Road, Pound 
Ridge, N.Y. 10576. - (51) 





BRIGHT, CREATIVE, ENTHUSIASTIC person with lim- 
ited experience in advertising seeks position with ad 
agency or public relations. Reply Box 107.[MORE]. (51) 


CATALOGS 


“1976” CATALOG OF SURVIVAL/MILITARY—BOOKS/ 
MANUALS. 50 cents. Guerrilla warfare, special forces. 
“Survival” Long Storage Foods, List 50 cents. Ken Hale 
(MO-50), McDonald, Ohio 44437. (55) 


A decade of ‘social change for a quarter: The Berkeley 
Barb’s 10th anniversary issue is available now for 25 
cents from P.O. Box 1247, Berkeley, California 94701. A 
special double issue, with contributions from Allen 
Ginsberg, Paul Krassner, Kate Coleman and many 
others. Includes a 16 page supplement of reprints, inter- 
views and photographs reviewing the last 10 years: 
Peoples Park, drugs and the Haight-Ashbury, the anti- 
war movement, films, underground comics, music and 
more. (51) 


READ THE GUARDIAN—newsweekly gives MARXIST 
view point on national and international news. Special 8- 
week trial sub., $1. GUARDIAN, Dept. MO, 33 W. 17th 
St., NY., NY. 10011. (Full year $12.50, student $7.50) 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WRITER WHY WAIT? PUBLISH YOUR BOOK IN 90 DAYS! . . . 
and get expert editing, design, manufacture, publicity, promo- 
tion and advertising—all under one roof at low cost. TWO 
FREE BOOKS and literature give details and success stories. 
Write or call Dept. 392, 900 S. Oyster Bay Rd. Hicksville, N.Y. 
11801. (51) 


SEND ME ACOPY OF YOUR PUBLICATION. If | can im- 
prove it I'll tell you how. You pay me what it’s worth. Don 
Hinkle, Box 66, Green Village, NJ 07935. (51) 


ANDSOON... 


SUBURBIA—PHOTO BOOK, slight smoke damage. $3.00 
pre-paid. Bill Owens, P.O. Box 588, Livermore, Ca. 94550. 
(51) 


FUCK HOUSEWORK POSTER, $1.75. Others. Free catalog. 
S-T Mailorder, Box 1885, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106. (51) 


TRAVEL 'ROUND THE WORLD on foreign ships. No ex- 
perience, good pay. Men. Women. Send stamped self- 
addressed envelope. Macedon-Globetrotter, Box 864-E, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 64502. (51) 
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Box returns and mail to me. ($1.00 extra) 
Classified Rates: 50 cents per word, prepaid. 


copy provided. 
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Number of issues to run 


$2.50 per line (8 lines of type per inch) for display space in the classified section, with camera-ready 
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Farmingdale NY 11735 


I’m tired of standing in line. Start sending me 
[MORE] right away. 
[ ] One year $12 


{ ] Two years $21 [ ] Three years $30 
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"I Scoop, 
Therefore I Am’ 
BY GEOFFREY WOLFF 


I make my way as a teacher and as a writer: novel- 
st, biographer, essayist, reviewer. In my line of 
work it pays to know what’s what, or so I have told 
myself, and the woman who audited my tax return. 
Last year’s magazine and newspaper tab ran only a 
couple of degrees south of half a grand. Now five 
hundred dollars is a sum before which I kneel, but 
consider the pages! the hours! the data that I have 
sentenced myself to frig away, as I inform myself 
silly, overloading the grids of comprehension, 
shorting out my circuits, quite losing my way in a 
mess of facts, gossip, numbers, and false prophecy. 
foregoing measure and ordonnance, and all this 
because I haven't learned to cross my legs at sub- 
scription renewal time. I'm signed on with Esquire 
till mid-1980, and still they come at me for further 
confirmation of my affection, putting the sleeve on 
me to re-up, now, for a couple more years. The 
price seems right—the price always seems right— 
but enough now, enough, I'm cutting back. ! have 
lived more years than I will live, I read eight hours 
and more every day, and I haven't yet reached the 
last page of War and Peace, or the first of The Mill 
on the Floss. And here's why, 
the periodicals I pay by subscription to read: 

Esquire, Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, Coun- 
try Journal, The New York Times, Playboy, Ver- 
mont Life, Commentary, The Valley Reporter, 
[MORE], New York, Rolling Stone, The New 
Yorker, Newsweek, New Times, Time, Consumer 
Reports, Publishers Weekly, Princeton Alumni 
Weekly, New York Review of Books, Washington 
Monthly, Bookletter, Los Angeles Times Book Re- 
view, and the Washington Post Book World. At 
one time or another during the past several months 
I have bought newsstand copies of Sports I/lustra- 
ted, Anteus, Yachting, National Lampoon, Ameri- 
can Scholar, Sail, Camera 35, Road & Track, and 
The New Republic. And half a dozen comic books, 
including one that offers a fair sense of the plot of 
War and Peace. And | read the catalogues that 
come unbidden from Eddie Bauer and L.L. Bean. 
I read letters from circulation managers, and bro- 
chures from Publishers’ Clearing House, a couple 
of times each week. Sometimes, between mail pick- 
ups, I read a book. Otherwise I eat and sleep, 
and seem to discuss what I have read that day with 
a friend who has also read it. It seems that I have 
much in common with my friends. Our interests 
and information seem to coincide. Time and the 
Times seem to have brought us together. 

I say seems, say seem, because a recent 
experiment in disinformation, undertaken at the 
suggestion of the editor of this magazine (but with- 
out the encouragement of its circulation manager), 
suggests that a shared exchange of the news of the 
moment—evening news, weekly news, a.m. Amerti- 
ca news, monthly and quarterly ruminations—is 
not a requisite of boon fellowship. And that the 
window which opens on life may be of greater 
dimension than the news hole. I have, for some 
years (and motivated by what: curiosity or an 





Geoffrey Wolff's book criticism has appeared in 
The Washington Post, Newsweek and New Times. 
His most recent novel was The Sightseer (Random 
House). Black Sun, his biography of expatriate 
poet and publisher Harry Crosby, will be published 
next spring. 


here’s a list of 


appetite for novelty or perhaps an appetite for 
soporifics—the great News Analyst Himself only 
knows), bored my friends and my family, and cast 
them down with a mighty weight of current in- 
formation. No one within reach of my voice could 
escape being alerted to “an important piece in 
Commentary,” *‘an inspired McPhee in The New 
Yorker,”’ a ‘‘poisonous Latham in New York.” In 
extenuation I can say only that I have never obliged 
others to suffer what once I suffered, that I have 
never read aloud a column date-lined Brussels, 
speculating on the far future of the Common Mar- 
ket, by C.L. Sulzberger. But I have been known to 
read aloud statistical predictions of the rate of fos- 
sil fuel depletion, and whole paragraphs from 
National Lampoon. After such knowledge, what 
forgiveness? 

The experiment was simple: for one week I 
would shut my eyes to the world’s changes, read 
neither magazines nor newspapers, watch no Wal- 


ter Cronkite, no 60 Minutes, discuss no affairs of 


the day. The control was even simpler: during that 
week I would be sailing the waters of the Carib- 
bean, three hundred miles offshore. Then, the fol- 
ing week, back ashore, I would submit myself to 
a continued news embargo, and warn my friends to 
find matters other than the affairs of the day to 
discuss in my presence. This second week I would 
take inventory of the news—what we call news— 
that leaked into my consciousness from the air 


around me. My presumption was that everyone 
talks all the time about what’s happening, and that 
I would needs be vigilant to protect myself against 
sharing in it. I was to be surprised. 

When I explained to my three shipmates 
aboard Andale, a forty-five foot sloop out of the 
Grenadines and bound for Annapolis, that I 
must not listen to any of the boat's three radios 
for fear of contaminating my experiment, I ex- 
pected them to object, or at the least to complain. 
They shrugged, and agreed cheerfully enough to 
limit all radio reception to a daily time fix at noon. 
They had been aboard together for a month, and 
had not heard about the capture and repatriation 
of the Mayaguez. What an opening for me! The 
first missionary into the bush, a clear scoop! They 
knew nothing! I began at the beginning, but be- 
fore I reached my first sub-plot their eyes had 
glazed over. *‘Sounds like the Pueblo,”’ one of them 
said. “When was that? Not long ago.” 

As it happens, I very well recollect ‘the 
Pueblo, or rather I very well recollect what I don’t 
know, never learned, about the seizure of that 
other American vessel. The Pueblo Crisis came and 
went while I was aboard another boat sailing in the 
Caribbean. We had been eight days at sea, and put 
into St. Thomas to buy provisions at a supermarket 
there called... The Pueblo. But before we shop- 





Robert Neubecker 





‘For one week I would 
shut my eyes to the 
world’s changes, read 
neither magazines nor 
newspapers, watch no 
Walter Cronkite, no 
60 Minutes, discuss no 
affairs of the days... 
I was to be surprised.’ 


ped we sat drinking at a waterfront cafe, and it was 
there that we heard a newsvendor cry the news: 
Pueblo Seized! We looked at one another: Oh, 
shit. Who could have done in the market, done in 
us? Guerillas? A labor union? More likely a bank, 
by foreclosure. We bought a paper, learned the 
facts from a headline, relaxed, quit reading, 
ordered another beer. This is called perspective. 

In brief, the Pueblo Incident is for me a hole 
in history. I know its gross topography—Korea 

. spy ship?... controversial captain... cour- 
age and cowardice . . . prison . . . release .. . 
board of inquiry . . . several books—but nothing 
about it. It is as though during those days it never 
happened, or I did not exist, and I have learned to 
live with my ignorance, as my sailing mates were 
entirely content to live with theirs. Because other 
data had lodged in the interstices between ribs of 
news-facts, older and more persistent instructions, 
pieces of a puzzle larger than the week in review. 
I know that it is absurd to regard intelligence, 
imagination, or even memory as buckets that will 
slop over when filled past the brim, but so it came 
to seem. I should have asked myself—but did not 
—whether I could not have as easily let events 
other than the Pueblo Emergency slip past my at- 
tention, at no measurable loss to my intelligence. 
Inflation in Italy? The Problem of the Pound? 
Soviet Wheat Harvest? The Break-Up of the 
Beatles? But I had spent years, at The Washington 
Post and at Newsweek, in the collection and distri- 
bution of cultural news, soft news. Hard news, 
which I in error regarded as consequential, daz- 
zled me. 

After my week at sea, during which I read 
a couple of books too demanding to be read else- 
where, I returned home expecting that during my 
absence a great pressure of information had built, 
that my wife would be obliged to commit an act 
of will to hold back the flood of facts and rumors 
she had accumulated, stuff about wars petty and 
grave, about natural disasters, crimes, infamies, 
crises, humiliations, new world records, best sel- 
lers, the latest dance step Sweeping the East Coast 

. She was indeed at peace with herself, and | 
misread her serenity as the self-content of the 
hoarder: she had a lock on the news, knew every- 
thing; | knew diddly. 

As part of my experiment in news-shock I 
had instructed her to save every magazine and 
newspaper that entered the house while I was gone. 
Suppose she had not? I would never know what 
she knew. Vietnam, the Mid-East, Ford’s vetoes: I 
would never get a handle on their background, 
what they meant. But she had saved it all: it lay 
piled a foot high in my study, in chronological 
order. None of it, to my surprise, showed signs of 
having been read. 

The following week I logged more Reading 
Matter as it came in: another Time, another News- 
week, Harper's, Rolling Stone... At first I diverted 
my eyes from their covers as I stacked them, but 
after a day or two this was not necessary, I might 
have been stacking scrap paper for all the notice 
I paid the mighty weight of gloss and pulp. I began 
to wish that the week would last forever, that I 
would never be obliged to face down The Pile. I 
had come to dread its mass, its excess, its mess. 
I began to guess what was printed on its thou- 


(continued on page 23) 
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Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100’s— 
you get a lot to like. 
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